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Iw the olden days, men made much of climacteric periods 
and critical times. As in individuals, so in nations and in- 
stitutions, there are climacteric periods — periods in which 
notable changes take place, often harbingers of future and in- 
creasing strength. One of these periods St. George’s Hospital 
has reached, I thank you for permitting me, an old pupil, far 
removed from your labour and success, to join you once more. 
I shall be glad if what I presume to say this day may be in 
accord with the sentiments which friends, teachers, pupils 
must naturally feel on this auspicious occasion. 

The subjects which crowd upon the mind when it contem- 
plates the work in which you are this day engaged are nu- 
merous and weighty—‘‘The opening a new Medical School ! 
the extension of the Hospital!” Few words, pregnant with 
deep meaning. The training a man according to new methods, 
for the science and practice of medicine as they now are—the 
settling the literary and scientific basis on which this new 
School is to take its stand—the decision how much of this 
training is to be carried on in the hospital—whether it is to be 
scornful of the past and confident of the present, or eclectically 
and critically selective of both. 

The extension of the Hospital! What! not yet 
enough : yet more population needing and obtaining volun 
aid ; greater inequality, deeper misery in the midst of so mu 
material comfort and accumulated wealth! What problems 
rise before us! Education, march of knowledge, pressure of 


civilisation, social government, the future! We — 
and 


them. We must keep our thoughts in narrower bo 

attend more especially to what concerns this hospital and your 
school. That field is large enough, as the younger students, 
whom chiefly I wish to address to-day, will presently see. 

You are entering a new school. old one was inconve- 
niently placed and inadequate. It was greatly in advance of 
what existed before ; but it had lived its term, h 
scarcely thirty years old. Your new school is convenien 
placed, with provision for every want, and constructed wi 
such well-considered care as to make coarseness or levity (pro- 
perties once attributed, by those who took no pains to lessen 
them, to medical students) wholly out of On the very 

where betting-men strove to con i 
air their losses or their gains, you will henceforward be study- 
ing, with all the help which thoughtful care can provide, the 
scientific foundation on which the art of healing d and 

The hospital itself has been, at the same time, extended. 
New wards are added. The out-patients’ department — a de- 
partment instructive, useful, and valuable —is remodeled; 
and, not to fatigue you with what you know so well, I refer 
you to the hospital itself, its reports, and its managers. 

Apart however from visions, common more or less 


to i th 


d 
you were 


ithout funds, with 


did 


as fair; are jostled by of every degree, from those 
as wealthy as themselves, to some misery of whose 
squalor is as hard to endure as the sickness of your inmates ; 
from the innocent seekers of rest and freshness, to the un- 
happy and sorrow-bringing candidate for short-lived and eyil 
fame, —a tive microcosm, from which students at the 
doors, or patients from their beds, as they look over them all 
to the historic mansion of the strong and simple Duke, may 
draw many and strange reflections ; a scene such as now 
else they can witness, which centuries of constitutional life 
alone can produce, and in the midst of which your house is 
significantly placed. Only let it be added, or the scene is in- 
completely sketched, that not far from you is the frequent 
home of Florence Nightingale, not far off was the home of 
i Herbert, and near, the of our student Prince. 
All these associations im to the medical student, to the 
poor and the sick, that amid that glitter and that throng your 
work is valued, and their need is wn; and that 
this active sympathy it has come about Le plaped gay i 
has steadily grown to its t on such a site—an 
instance of that of which Montalembert wrote—‘‘ ‘ Supported 
Volun Subscription :’ telle est la fitre et noble inscrip- 
tion qu’on lit dans toute |'Angleterre sur la fagade de la plu- 
ew = hdpitaux, des hospices, des asiles divers de la misére 
umaine. On comprend bien que ces mots, ‘entretenus par 
les souscriptions volontaires’ impliquent ceux ci, ‘gouvernés 
par l’autorité des souscripteurs.’ C'est toujours le méme 
cipe : l’effort, le sacrifice personnel et permanent, puis le 
et le pouvoir naissent du sacrifice et de l’effort. Tant que ce 
principe sera en force et en honneur, |’ Angleterre n’aura rien & 
craindre.” 


Although the above considerations naturally and not use- 
lessly present themselves, they sink into insignificance when 
compared to other peculiarities of your hospital, and of which, 
in discharge of my duty to-day, I proceed, however trite 
may seem to some, to remind you. Without detracting at 
from the great merits of the roll of the other eminent phy- 
sicians and surgeons who have served and adorned this insti- 
tution, there are two whose character and whose teaching are 
so intimately bound up with St. George's, that it will not be 
a waste of our time to consider, at this epoch of our history, 
whether we are right, and why we are right, in looking on 
John Hunter and Sir Benjamin Brodie as so great benefactors 
to our profession and to mankind. No excuse is needed for 
naming them to-day. While there are students with y 
hearts and keen intellects, the same tule be often 
and yet be ome new. a 

Hunter and Brodie together t biological science 
surgical practice, each in its highest aspect. Not that either 
was devoted to science to the exclusion of practice, or to prac- 
tice to the exclusion of science. Still, had Hunter possessed 
affluence, it is doubtful whether he would have pursued - 
tice at all ; and with all Sir Benjamin's keen love of know 
for its own sake, and all his admiration for the conquests over 
nature by scientific men, yet the application of science to the 
relief of suffering was that object to which, above all, his own 
nature 

It might be sai with Hunter devotion to ph 
knowledge was a passion, and its ical application to sur- 
gery was looked on as part, which it truly is, of biologi 
science. Brodie, from the first to the last of his long i 
life, from boyhood to old age, was keen set on his duties as a 
surgeon, and on the progress of whatever promoted the best 
interests of his profession. 

Palmer has printed a characteristic letter of John Hunter's 
to Jenner, which Sir Benjamin, with all his mixture of play-- 
fulness and severity, would not have written :— 

‘Dear JeNNER,—I have been long expecting a letter from 
you, informing me of r method of curing ophthalmias, his- 
tory of cuckoos, &c. received your dogfish. Are you sure 
that the spawn or og came from her? There was none in 
her. If it did, then there is a species of dogfish ovi 
Let me hear from you soon.—Ever yours, Joan Hunter.” 

It is moreover certain that Hunter could not have produced 
the genially philosophic discussions imagined by the compre- 
hensive, calmly-weighing spirit of the physical and psycho- 

ica) inquirer. ou doubt this, read the first dialogue in 

part of the “‘ Psychological Inquiries,” and after- 
wards peruse Palmer’s account of Hunter bargaining at the 
alehouse for the body of the giant. 

The object of these remarks, which might be illustrated at 
length, is not to draw a contrast between two surgeons 
George’s, or rather surgeons of all time and of every 

place, but to show the young student that, whatever disputes 
P 


. . 


| 

| 

im this hospital of St. George 
not be for- | 

ten. It might have your glory to have originally ¥ 
Siministered a great endownsen, found by the wisdom of a | 
monarch, or the generosity of a merchant prince. You might 
have had the satisfaction of being in the heart of alates | 
where the very ean g compelled your benevolence. You | 
had no such origin, no such naturally ——e duties. Risen 
, from the internal disputes of a _ 
work of their day, as you are doing the work of yours, enlarg- 
ing, extending, till by the very force of your necessities your 
wa bom on the mansions of the wealthy, and your stu- 
dents now labour where horses trampled re a From your 

windows the sick, who throng your wards, daily look down on 

that unparalleled crowd, through which the richest and the 

in their world place, as rich and 

0, 
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the greatest 
men, it is only by close ins that we can pre- 
sume to analyse their ive ion in each. Blended 
indeed they were, yet producing different results. The men 
stand before us not unlike twin Alpine peaks which out-to 
common range. Built of the same rock and covered wi 
same eternal snow, bathed in the same sunset, each moun- 


4th. A mistaken fancy that to be “‘ practical,” that is, to 
know ‘“‘ what he has to do, and to do it,” is to be ‘‘ unscien- 
Therefore, Sthly, tendency to the menery of 

ore, Sthly, a tendency to force upon memory 
the student a number of facts which are only indirectly rele- 
vant, which he cannot retain, and which serve no purpose of 
mental discipline. 

The science and art of medicine are in so rational and ad- 
old know of a century ago, «8 our of travelling now 
with the mode of travelling then. The difficulties just stated 
are quite exceptional, and will in a short time be mainly re- 

met. They are those of a transition iod. we 
back at any of the transitiof i of former times, 


we, 
reflect | who are, as has been said, the real ancients of the world, have 


light. 

And what is the common light which gives the glow 
to the two so similar and yet so different men? The gm 
passage, referring to the intentions which led Dr. Baillie 
Sir Everard Home, both great anatomists, and both attached 
to St. George’s Hospital, to found the Hunterian Oration, will 


study of nature’s works, from an observation of the pheno- 
mena which present themselves to the external senses, from 
the multiplication of egg by which the deductions of 
reason may be verified or. disproved. Still further, they 
wished to demonstrate that a true i tation of nature is 
not to be effected by a limited view of her operations; that 
the different branches of science are all subsidiary to each 
other; that as the whole universe was devised and called into 
existence by one Creative Mind, and is subjected to the per- 

ce and direction of one Presiding Power, the 


petual gui 
unity of origin produces such an analogy in the different parts 


of creation, that they mutually explain each other, and will 
ever be best unravelled by him whose knowledge is most 
and whose views are most comprehensive. 

“They thought that those great truths which philosophers 
and moralists have, from age to age, wearied themselves in 
demonstrating, would be displayed more fully and better in a 
living instance than by argument and precept; more fully, 
because —— be shown in practical operation, traced 
onward to their effects, with every action wall coary habit of 
life subjected to their iafleence, ketter, because in a form in 
which the feelings as well as the judgment would be inte- 
rested, in which the admiration of genius and the sympathy 
with success would co-operate with the conviction of the 
understanding in prompting to similar endeavours and similar 


Sach is the lesson of Hunter, bya ound thinker 
teacher, George ington, to your hospi 
such site ie the lesen of Brodie,” 

These, then, are the models which St. George’s holds up to 
us. Can we men reach them? If we cannot—and 


e heart and affections of 
@ only, are i i ties 

of the student? 


They seem to be, Ist, the ber of ientific 


2nd. The confli opinions which a student mixing with 

and different education will certainly 
, leading him to ask if there are any established opinions 


in icine. 

3rd. Want of clear ion in many persons that the one 
object of education ine medical student as such, is to teach 
him to practise his art with safety and efficacy. 


the advantage of seeing from what points men started, what 
regions they traversed, where were landed, and what 
mistakes made on their way. 

tallised in 


ages and European nations ; 
in the circumstances which severed the now United States 


for the — 
times, w difficulties are the fewest, fermentation is 
going on, mischief is accumulating, and at length an a 
explosion takes place to restore the average of good and 
which is both our lot and the means of our progress. 

Under these circumstances, the chief objects to i 
in training a medical student are, to teach him to see, to 
and to touch with precision ; to think with accuracy, 
be handy : to see, , think, and be handy, with 
the subject-matters of his daily life. 

Now let us cousider what these words mean. 

There is a saying among the Italian artists, “‘ That a man 
can see no more than he knows.” Test this in our 
—_ instance. A man in apparently good health is 
what in one arm than the other. To the ordi 
this suggests nothing ; indeed it is probably not noti 
has not been observed by the possessor of the difference. ; 
educated eye, transmitting this fact to the educated brain, 
evokes the desire to feel the larger vein. It is in one place 
hard. The owner believes the difference pointed out to be 
recent. The question of embolism is at once with 
all its terrible consequences of various diseases, and possibly 
sudden death in a manner ay a 

The experience of every cultivated physician or surgeon 
furnish endless aha: of this suggestive physiognomy of 
i also where the same sagacity is re- 


clusions with rapidity. is 
sense, which is the power of forming a id and correct 
jud When exercised on a high class of subject-matter, 
it constitutes the most important quality in our profession. Tt 
is often assumed by those who really have it not, and then the 
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he may chance to hear as to the amount of attention he should 
bestow on. what men to call respectively Science and 
Practice, these examples conclusively prove that it is neither 
by one nor by the ro Ag but by something common to both, | 
closely scan them we learn that these different characters and 
these varying hues come solely from the proportion 
angles wherein th>,same whiteness and the same rock 
see it on a great scale in the political convulsions which, in the 
they wished to direct subsequent generations into the only | from the mother country. I will take a single instance in 
path by which scientific eminence is attainable. They wished | medicine. In an admirable discourse delivered not many years 
to indicate the great truth that high excellence is beyond the | since, occurs the following 5 passage :—*I said that a prudent 
reach of genius, unless that genius is combined with great in- | physician, called to a case of measles, will do little more than 
dustry, unwearied exertion, incessant application of every | watch the progress of the disease when it progresses favour- 
power of mind and of body. They wished to establish the | ably; but if symptoms of pneumonia show themselves, and 
conviction that the secrets of nature, the hidden laws which | bloodletting is not resorted to at a proper period, the death of 
preside over its course, are not to be reached by conjecture | the patient may be the consequence of such neglect.” You 
alone, nor developed by an intellect pondering on the objects | would probably not receive that advice now. Similar quota- 
of its internal consciousness; but must be deduced from a | tions from many authors might be made bearing on the treat- 
ment.of many diseases, such as on the use of opium in delirium 
tremens, and more generally of alcohol. 
It is useless to shut our eyes to these difficulties of a transi- 
tion period; but they have occurred in previous ages of the 
| esti ties men were in some respects much less fitted to 
| meet them than now. Bat these difficulties are only tempo- 
| rary, and they are generally the presage of greater strength 
we cannot—what difficulties stand between us and the attempt | 
to catch the spirit which guided them? 
We need not, of course, consider to-day the ordinary diffi- | quired to detect that morbid phenomena, apparently of _— 
culties of forming habits of steady application, or the like. | import, belong to the character of nervous affections. all 
these cases this seeing is, of course, mainly a rapid intellectual 
process—brain-seeing as distinguished from sense-seeing—an 
| instantaneous process of associative ratiocination. The gift, 
| as it is called, and the at OS ea 
: mainly of natural powers, previous attentive study, 
retained knowledge which has been submitted to reasoning. 
with medicine, and must be more or less understood at_some | Training therefore the eye and the ear includes the habit of 
thinking logically. The main part of self-discipline in this 
direction consists then in learning to think correctly upon data 
which have been previously acquired, and to apply the con- 
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of the spurious property is barred all and 
ceases to do good to himself or any one else. its genuine 
form it is noticeable in all our best men. 

The student has not only to see, hear, and think correctly 
and quickly, but to “* be handy. ” Suppose, for instance, that 
(which per you cannot suppose) a man were accomplished 
in every part of surgery except in small matters of manual 
dexterity—could not thread needles, or saw a bone with alight 
hand. What a misfortune to him! For though a person who 
should pride himself chiefly on his manual dexterity would 
be a poor creature enough, we see at once that none of our 
ape oc ag operators would be what they are unless they 

quality. It should be gained early. Putting up ana- 
tomical preparations for the museum is one of the most 
obvious, aeeiben, and practically useful wwe of acquiring 
parts of this habit of handiness and neatness. I only wish to 
add that this quality is valuable as much for the future phy- 
sician as for the surgeon. 

—— you will observe that almost all that I have described 
can be gained without books. This fact sometimes makes a 
feud between men who possess great learning, and those who 
rather value the rapidly applied sagacity which is obtained 

observation and tact, and not by books. We have lately 
lost a splendid example of this kind of ready power in Sir 
William Lawrence. He may be named with high respect, 
because his mind was richly stored from sources other than 
his own ; but he valued so highly and used so yey these 
powers, that his paces was concealed behind the 


practical 
will a few words | 


for special hospital duties. No one Pr 
a careful education in boyhood than the great 


apathy 


~~ ne to my surprise, ‘‘ Biological pro 
ill before long be constantly expressed in po ml This 


wor ull see how y ematics are 
physics are now connected with the study of vital function. I 
confess that I think there is danger here as elsewhere of heap- 
ing up knowledge useless to the practitioner. Nevertheless, 
profession, the fact must be noted. Nor is it the case in 
works only. You have but to consult the better 
more modern works on diseases of the eye, such as that of 


also in the 


must therefore discard the notion that elementary 
are valuable for mental discipline alone. You may presently 
find them necessary for perfectly understanding some medical 


If the attention of those who have time and means to de- 


to learning in y during the seventeenth century, endea- 
voured to connect mathematics with medicine. These able 
men were well aware that their attempt belonged rather to the 
elucidation of the laws and the theory of the science, than to 
the practice of the art. In England, Pitcairne, with other 
able men, followed the same course, attempting to detine with 
mathematical exactitude many facts in physiology and patho- 


‘There is another matter of a not dissimilar kind, on which 
it ti Fa just now useful to the younger student if I say 
g—medical nomenclature. It is, as you all know, a 
a of wd natural history sciences that their existence and 
progress d d on correct scientific classification, as you may 
vrai in Mill's ** Logic,” or in Whewell’s “‘ History of Scientific 
pmo Classification demands correct definition, and this 
lies a precise name for the objects defined and classified. 
ison: Settee. If one say, “‘that man has a 
disease of the heart,” it would convey to you a notion of what 
ails him about as clear as if he were to give, as his friend's 
address, ‘‘ Mr. Smith, Pimlico.” We are differently placed 
to the public in this respect. They generally have no distinct 
idea either of anatomy, or of physiology, or of disease ; are 
more satisfied by the statement which ich conveys to you no idea, 
than by the announcement that he has pericarditis, or stenosis 
of the aortic valves. 

The importance of definition is equally great for the sake of 
the physician and for the patient. In the imstance of the 
contracted (though that definition is not 

ise enough for the purpose), patient is exposed to one 
pe | ied of danger, and one set of sequences. In the case of the 
ormer. The chances of 
treatment, 
vary also. 

Correct nomenclature has been retarded by the jargon of 
half-educated and inaccurate members of the profession in 
former days, and by the undiscri ing contempt which 
that j has brought upon accurate medical terminology. 

esirable that the younger students should be aware of 
the present state of since it will short) 
affext the whole of our profession ; 
although the nomenclature to which refer is itself in a tran- 
sition state, yet the basis of a permanent one is certainly 


It is one chief scientific aim of medical classification to 
define all the injuries which can happen to omen In adder 
ist, the nature and characters of all 5 eine ponent parts in 
their normal state; and then, 2nd, the ways in which they 
can be altered, and the combinations of these alterations. 
Prior to the improvements in the mi and to the 
advance of animal chemistry and physiology, this was mani- 
festly a rude process, and, to a certain extent, is so even now. 
Some of the classifiers, aware of this, selected symptoms as 
the ground of classification. For medicine this 
+ pcames advantages, but it was liable to errors past 
num 

It is not pretended that even now we know all the details of 
normal structure, still less that we know all their lesions, nor 
that we know completely the natural course of the lesions with 
which we are acquainted, and therefore no classification can 
as sph be completely made with the exactness belonging to 
some other parts of natural science. But — nomencla- 
ture can be devised with so much simplici 
that every term shall express a defined oeadition, e defini- 
tion may be changed in conformity with the state of 
science, as its progress throws light on the pee Xs to be 
defined. Terms so devised can be grouped into classes which 
violate no natural arrangements, chemical or physiological, 
with which we are acquainted ; or into classes which have their 
basis in the causes of disease, or into other groups devised for 
special purposes. Such a careful system can be from time to 
time authoritatively —— with facility. 

You are then e, happily f for you, with a wholly 
revised nomenclature of well as with a new key to 
the remedies in modern use. 

The history of this nomenclature is both curious and important. 

At the end of the sixteenth century “ Bills of Mortality” were 
commenced in the metropolis. They were prepared by the parish 
clerks, apparently to relieve the citizens from unfounded panics 
as to the extent of the Plague. The clerks seemed to have re- 
turned the causes of death of which they were cognisant in what- 
ever form they thought fit. Their statistical tables are not less 


logy 
mcerning the 
tited 1 
y surgeo 
have so often named ; no one valued it more highly. Ik 
B. Brodie’s addresses, and in his autobiography, you will \ 
all that need to be, or indeed almost all that can be, sai 
those topics. 

It is only now to be noted that schoolmasters have i 
times inflicted a cruel injustice upon their pupils by le a 
them pass into higher subjects when ill-ground 
a lower; for instance, letting bad English spelling and 4 

and so leaving a vexatiously weak point to 
aps afterlife. But I hope those days are past. 
young student must, however, now be sure that he reo 
adequate mathematical training, and acquires some facilit 
the use of algebra, trigonometry, and elementary mechanics— | laid. 
and for this that and — 
tions are everywhere creeping into our departments. It may | 
interest you to hear that Baron Bunsen, whose Bann | 
= ap ects, and whose warm heart made 
ive 

w 
P 
w 
of macrs, alc O 10OLLOWers, LO See pathology 

that amazing zoophysical apparatus is necessarily bound to 
cessarily bound to its correlative physiology. So 
treatise on diseases of the heart by Von Dusch of Heidelberg, | 
you will find many disturbances of the mechanical functions , 
expressed in o_o mathematical formulz. So in the ela- 
borate and i report on the cholera epidemic of 1866 | 
by Dr. W. Farr, the laws of certain phenomena of choleraare | 
expressed in equations. The elements of these equations are 
derived from ascertained laws in physics and chemistry, as 
they stand related to complex biological phenomena. You | 
it is not to be supposed on this account that the use of mathe- | } 
matics is new in the history of medicine. The great phy- | { 

hd 
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remarkable than might have been expected. Taking, for example, 
the year of the Great Plague, a.D. 1665, we find, comprised under 
sixty-three headings, all causes of death. Among these are 1258 
chrisomes and infants; 3 calentures; 2036 convulsion and 
mother ; frighted, 23; head mould shot and mould fallen, 14 ; 
rising of the lights, 397 ; plannet, 6; surfeit, 1251; impost- 
humes, 227. It may interest you to know that the returns of 
the Plague itself gave 68,596. is wild kind of nosological re- 
cord not only existed long after the foundation of the Coliege of 
Physicians and the life of Harvey, but continued in trath imper- 
fectly modified until thirty years ago, notwithstanding all the 

of medical knowledge and of the various institutions in 
this country and on the Continent. In a letter to the Registrar- 
General, printed in the first volume of the Returns of his office, 
A.D. 1839, Mr. (now Dr.) Farr pro a new classification for 
the returns of the cause of death, This has since been amplified, 
and finally, after discussion at various European congresses, bas 
been adopted by the principal countries of Europe. I cannot say 
what amount of debt this nation and the civilized world owes to 
Dr. Farr for bis sagacity and i try in this department of 
social reform. Simultaneously, the English College of Physicians 
has been en for ten years in revising the nomenclature of 
disease. It is due to Dr. Sibson to say that, to a great extent, 
this labour fell on him ; and you must be glad to think that your 
own Mr. Holmes and Dr. Barclay performed a full share of the 
important work. The result is a provisional nomenclature in 
four languages. In this catalogue of diseases, under the great 
divisions of General Diseases, i Death dependent 
on Age, Poison, and Injury, 1146 abnormal states are named. 
This number does not represent the number of diseases, which 
are far more numerous, as the 1141st heading will show, where 
Ununited Fracture includes every bone capable of fracture, and 
liable to that condition ; or the heading Hernia, 480, which in- 
cludes under that number many conditions of that affection ; and 
so of others. Nor are surgical operations, parasites, and con- 
genital malformations included, they being all referred to an 
appendix. It is not easy fora beginner to appreciate either the 
value or the labour of this work. Indeed, I could imagine that 
when the student reflects on all this he may be almost deterred 
from beginning his work. In this case, he must think of the 
advice of the old clock to the young one, who complaining on 
his birth that he should never accomplish, as directed, 24 x 60 x 
60 = 86,400 ticks of his second’s pendulum daily during his life, 
was admonished to try one ata time. The old clock ought to 
have added, ‘‘ Do each one properly, otherwise the tick does not 
count, and you stop.” 

This new nomenclature will constitute a veritable epoch in the 
history of the causes, the modes a eons and cure of diseases 
of the human race; and will produce uniformity in description 
of disease throughout the world. 

It may be noticed in most inaugural addresses that advice is 
given to the students as to their personal conduct. A Scotch 
professor, noted for his genius and his humour, gives a catalogue 
of the improvements that may be looked for in medicine, when 
men shall travel by balloons in the air or by railways below the 
sea, when “all tiresome addresses shall no longer require to be 
written by old professors, nor listened to by young physicians.” 
I assure in so far as addresses on personal conduct are con- 
cerned, I think that time is come. At all events, what should 
be said in general on that head has been nobly said by Brodie, in 
addresses that should he separately printed and given to every 
student that enters this Hospital. 4 therefore, shall say nothing 
in that direction. I notice that the typical medical student is 
still sometimes by aged idlers held up to ridicule. By your con- 
duct you will speedily live down this traditional trifling. Ata 
time when vice and carelessness cankered society, the medical 
student was utterly neglected by the State. He does not owe 
his great improvement to its fostering care. For you endow- 
ments have done nothing, and you are free from State control. 
Do as you are doing. control yourselves. 

Some of your difficulties (I began and I will end with them) 
are ofa nobler kind. Professor Tyndall, in an address at Nor- 
wich which does him great honour, has put with the force and 
the clearness to be expected from him, some of the difficulties 
which attend a question you will necessarily have to meet: the 
relation of matter to mind. With that tender and humble 
manner which belongs to all true genius, Tyndall admits this 
relation to be inexplicable. 

I therefore only add, 

“ Nocte premit Deus.” 
Do not for this reason, because you cannot know all, sullenly 
devote yourselves only to the study of the laws which our 
material organisation. On the contrary, because, do what you 


will, you cannot unravel the whole mystery of being, learn 
what you can of the nobler part of your en ite counselled 
by one who has seen not a little of the world, that if you must 
devote six days of your work to the study of your bodily frame, 
you should claim heartily the seventh for yoursEL¥. No student 
who seeks true cultivation should fail to have in hand some 
definite and weighty study for this seventh day. Be not scoffed 
out of this by the scoffers. If one speaks lightly of these diffi- 
cult questions, he betrays his incompetence to speak at all. 
But avoid all modern controversies. Read some of the manly 
teachers of the best period of our literature—Butler’s discourses, 
for instance, on human nature. If such books as Cudworth’s, 
or Pascal’s, or Malebranche’s, or Hooker's, or Locke's, or 
Whately’s come in your way, read them. Depend on it that an 
hour with such strong men is like an hour of Highland air, 
which lifts you above the common cares of cramped and teeming 
life. From time to time read modern biographies ; especially 
read Arnold and Bunsen. In this way widen your interests 
with your fellow-men. While you remember you have to serve 
a profession of all the most jealous of half-service, remember 
also there is none with so many sympathies. 

You will have vacations—become Littoral ists or Geo- 
logists. Get a monograph of the Geological Survey (for a couple 
of shillings) of the Isle of Wight, and walk along the sections. 
This kind of enjoyment may be very inexpensive, will add a new 
zest to your life, make doubly pleasant what you know of com- 
parative anatomy, and hinder you from taking narrow views of 
your own profession, or of any other. I have known some 
narrow-minded naturalists and scientific men, but I never knew 
a working man in any profession who, superadding a branch of 
natural history to his real work, was either narrow or self- 
sufficient. Do not make a business of recreation. It is one of 
the follies of the period, and leads to other follies. Of all exer- 
cises open to you, —- boating is the best, as well as the 
least expensive. course you all practise out-of-door sketch- 
ing when you can—Sir Charles Bell, Seymour Haden, Prescott 
Hewett, Henry Monro, Chambers, and Solly have shown you 
the way : and if you do not follow, when you are elder you will 
make bad diagrams, and will be worse lecturers than you might 
have been. 

Among the refreshing changes of occupation sufficient atten- 
tion has not been given to handicraft. At some period or other 
every youth intended for our profession should acquire the use of 
ordinary tools. Tf he could make for himself a plain cabinet with 
drawers, in which to keep his entomological or botanical stores, 
his skill would have reached the full development of an amateur 
joiner. Few could bear this labour test, unless, like John 
Hunter, they had frequented much joiners’ shops. The habit of 
acquiring knowledge and skill in boyhood and youth in manual 
arts leads to a certain intimacy with artisans. I would rather 
not just now seem to join in one of the fashions of the day, yet I 
cannot refrain from saying that in my boyhood IJ learnt much 
from trying to understand the ordinary mechanical work of our 
artisans. I would add, in my manhood, that I learnt nothi 
but good from these men. To become acquainted with skilled 
artisans and with their families, to know the actual difficulties of 
their work, and the moral force by which these difficulties are 
surmounted ; to be able to appreciate accuracy in mechanical 
work, are all in various ways advantageous to us in understand- 
ing afterwards our own profession, and therefore earnestly to be 
recommended to you. 

Cultivate, at all events, social cheery habits in all rational 
amusements. There is a certain possible pedantry of being a 
student, and an over pride in staying at home, little conducive to 
an active and practical mind, 

Lastly, if the student has difficulties, his lot is not singular, 
for the teacher has more. The method of medical teaching in 
England is undergoing revision. Caution is needed lest we root 
up wheat with the tares. At the beginning of the century the 
direct instruction in London was very limited in extent. Phen 
circumstances made lecturing a profession, There were, fifty 
years ago, few books, but those few generally of value: now book- 
making has become a trade. Attending lectures about thirty 
years since became an intolerable evil, so now reading 
and being crammed in books, and examined in books, have be- 
come a fashion and a burden, which the combined action of the 
metropolitan teachers and the Medical Council will I hope ere 
long remove. Whatever these bodies wisely decide will be car- 
ried into effect by the Examining Boards. 

An important point has not yet received sufficient attention 
viz., what subjects should be taught at the hospitals. It is likely 

that no abstract rule universally applicable can be laid down. 
Tt might be expected that a hospital would only teach what can 
be taught on sick people. There is no reason certainly why any 
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preliminary education should at a hospital. 
And had the Government of the country or existing Univer- 
sities paid timely attention to the needs of the nation, the idea 
of a hospital being the place for a , complete medical school would 
never have arisen, and the would not have existed. A 
student should enter a hospital prepared to profit by it—and - 
hospital staff should be the judges of what preparation is 
that preparation might be 
with 

If I may be allowed to express in a few words what has | 

appeared to me to be the proper theoretical arrangement, 
should say this— 

1. Institutions are required for inary education, ge- 
neral and scientific. Cull these Universition or “General and 
Scientific Schools.” 

2. Institutions are required for strictly clinical education. 
Call these ‘‘ Hosp‘tals and Clinical Schools.” The former, the 
Universities, should both teach and examine in the subjects of 
general and scientific education, which are agreed upon between 
themselves and the clinical teachers. From the clinical teachers, 
that is, the hospital staff, should be selected the examiners in the 

fessional subjects. The small hospitals would hereby be utilised 
for their proper business, clinical teaching, and be relieved from 
the duty and expense of teaching all departments of physical 
science. 

Further, provincial hospitals could be made part of such a 
scheme. It is quite conceivable that an arrangement might be 
entered into by metropolitan schools whereby house-surgeoncies, 
assistant house-surgeoncies, and resident physicians and dresser- 
ships, might be secured throughout the provincial hospitals, to 
the mutual advantage of those hospitals, and the general clinical 
training of the profession. There is no provincial hospital now 
which | be reached from London in a few hours, and at 
small expense. Clinical opportunities might thus be greatly en- 
larged, and the provincial hospitals entirely relieved from what 
many cannot do properly,—maintain medical schools in the pre- 
sent sense of the term. 

The organisation of the scientific schools is not, however, a 
simple matter. There is a tendency in modern teachers of 
science to demand of the average medical student an amount of 
acquirement which is at once unreasonable and unn f° 
selection of subjects must be made; and, unpalatable as it may 
be to the democratic spirit, the principle sooner or later will be 
admitted that all men have not equal ability, that all practi- 
tioners bm not be perfect in every department, and that a 
——e_ pass and of honours is founded in reason and on fact. 

Association of the London Medical Teachers will gradually 
elicit the truths concerning these general principles. 

I do not here enter into the important question of Central 
Examining Boards ; but I will only add, that it is just to student, 
to teachers, and to examiners, that a general consensus should 
be entered into without delay, as to what is to be learned and 
how, wha. is to be taught and how, and how far and by whom 
examinations are to be held. I have remarked elsewhere that I 
am at a loss to understand why the examinations in science, in 

ine, and in surgery respectively, should not be held at dif- 
ferent institutions for a common testamur, not only without in- 
convenience, but with actual convenience and common benefit ; 
adding this proviso, that those who are skilled in the practice of 
our profession must be allowed to put a veto on the extent of 
scientific examination required of the pass student. There are 
excellent observations on this subject in the Introduction to 
Medical Literature, published by one of the ablest men of the 
century, @ physician to this hospital, Dr. Young. The Medical 
Council, in consenting to postpone, what they would not indeed 
have been able to enforce, a knowledge of Greek as an absolute 
requisite preliminary to the recognised professional course of an any 
member of our profession, has acted in the spirit of Dr. Young’s 
sound observations, as to the limitation of our expectations. 

We must never cease to remember two principles,—the first, 
that the able, well-disciplined, and industrious youths, such as it 
gives great pleasure to see now-a-days holding dresserships in 
some of our hospitals, cannot be left too free to pursue their own 
bent in professional study. They should be unhampered by any 
regulation except one,—that they should devote a <a | number 
of years to the hospitals before their examination. I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that time is an essential element in 
mastering an art. Secondly, that the average pass man must be 
forced to direct his attention to certain essentials, which must be 


n what 


to whatever special science he thinks fit, if he has passed in 
the three fundamental subjects. These 
secure a general competency in the least furnished student, and 
check the evil of a class of — ignorant of the general 
relations of even their own 

The Medical Council, as many wl are aware, have lately 
a to a large number of the principal teachers in the United 

ingdom for their opinion as to the requirements of medical 
education and examination, not only in Gangeae but in pre- 
ventive and public medicine. It is to be hoped that a comparison 
with the attainments and methods of foreign schools will also be 
obtained. By this agency, information such as has never been 
collected will be laid before the public. It is sufficient to say that 
the work is in the hands of Dr. Parkes. 

The labours of the London Teachers’ Association will be 
eg by these returns. I cannot name that body without 

ding that biological thought and progress will be largely in- 
fluenced by them, and that the Address of their President, Dr. 
Simon, gives full promise that this influence will be all for good. 


Gentlemen, the history of any hospital, its growth, its necessi- 


ties, have each their claim to attention. Students, teachers, 
sufferers, the public at large, all are interested in such ceremonies 
as those of this aan the well-doing of a medical school, It 
has often been said, and may be said once more by me, that it fills 
with emotion an old pupil, when he looks on benches filled with 
those who have yet to enter on the race in which he has run who 
is called on to cheer them on their course, and to point the way. 
It fills him with manly pleasure to see his cotemporaries, some 
once his fellow-workers and play-fellows,—we, too, played and 
worked,—now the grave teachers on whose words you dwell, as 
we lintened eagerly to previous generation, ax another race wil 
day listen to you; to see here more than one to whom he 
debt you are now incurring,— 
“ The debt immense of gratitude, 
which a grateful mind 
By owing owes not—but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged.” 


—the debt we both can acknowledge and repay to our teachers by 
a life of constant exertion. 

The attention which is given, and increasingly given, by your 
Treasurer and your Committees to the hygiene of the 1 Hospital, 
the erection of the Convalescent Hospital, the proposed re-organi- 
sation of the Nursing Department, and the affairs of the School, 
all give to the students opportunity for becoming acquainted not 
only with the technical treatment of disease, but with all those 
accessories of their profession which are necessary to the reco- 
very as well as the comfort of the sick. Besides, a knowledge 
of these is now justly demanded of all members of our profes- 
sion. Nor can I refrain from saying, that in after-life, when you 
look back on these golden opportunities, on the sick whom you 
visited, the knowledge you acquired, the friendships you formed, 
you will remember the days spent here as among the happiest of 
_— lives. Make them so by the faithful use of every hour and 

all opportunity. Note day by day the uncomplaining gentle 
bearing of the sick poor, and the patient labour of those who 
wait on them. Besides the teaching of pure science and applied 
practice, you will thus learn useful lessons of conduct in your 
dealings with those among whom you will live. Do not despise 
these teachings. The accomplished and the strong should be too 
strong to despise the smaller virtues by which the rough ways of 
the world are made more smooth for the 

If you have been brought up to respect the faith which is 
taught in the ministrations of the hospital, carry away among 
your associations of hospital life, some with the hospital chapel, 
and the hospital chaplain, your common friend. If of of other faith, 
then grudge not those who find a solace there. And lastly, look 
forward with cheerful confidence to your future life. Your hap- 
piness will not depend on the ambitions or the pleasures of the 
St. George’s Hospital. Honest work will, it is true, with good 
health, secure you competence. But your chief pleasure will be 
in the acquisition of knowledge for iter own sake, in the conscious 
power to relieve much physical suffering, and through the oot 
rous interchange in every class of society of pure unalloyed 
ness between your fellow creatures and yourselves. 


| | 

Plymouth with Nobel’s dynamite, a preparation of nitro- } 

laid down by well-advised Examining Boards. The principle men which is said to possess oh Ee cieentemnat the 

adopted several years ago, with respect to scientific examinations without its drawbacks. ounces f 

dynamite being placed loose on a& granite | 

were lightly covered with a handful or two of earth, and were v 

then pn hy The block was shattered to pieces. | 
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DISEASES OF THE ABDOMINAL 
VISCERA. 
By STEPHEN H. WARD, M.D. Loyp., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL “DREADNOUGHT,” AND TO THE 
HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, VIOTORIA-PARK. 


ABSCESS OF THE LIVER, 
(Concluded from p. 306.) 

I HAVE noticed the termination of abscess of the liver by 
external opening and by communication with the lung. It 
may also effect an opening into some portion of the alimentary 
~ canal, and then there will be free discharge of pus, mixed or 

not with blood, from the bowels. I had one case which ap- 
peared to terminate in this way, and apparently with satisfac- 
tory results, but the man left the hospital before he was quite 
well, and I heard nothing more of him. The abscess or 
abscesses may not effect any outlet, and then death or recovery 
may bethe result. The former event will be brought about by 
the gradually increasing hectic fever and exhaustion induced 
by the suppurative action going on in the liver, and frequently 
also by the drain from concomitant chronic dysentery. It is 
tolerably certain, however, from cases in my experience and in 
that of other observers, that a natural process of cure occa- 
sionally takes place, and that it is effected, as Morehead says, 
by absorption of the more fluid parts of the pus, so that nothing 
but a caseous or calcareous substance remains. 

The post-mortem inspection of eighteen cases revealed but 
single abscesses in seven, and two or more in the remaining 
eleven. In all the cases in which the abscess was single, it was 
situated in ~ a lobe of ao liver ; in three cases it had 

- opened into the lung, in two pointed and opened externally, 
and in two was closed, but in one of these was contiguous to 
and had established adhesion with, the abdominal parietes. 
The single abscesses were generally large; sometimes sufti- 
ciently so as to have excavated a part of the liver, and to 
hold a pint or more of matter. hen there were two or more 
abscesses there was generally one of large size; the rest vary- 
ing, sometimes not being larger than a pea, and the left lobe of 
the viscus being the seat of them as well as the right. In cases 
where the mischief had been of recent date the walls of the 
abscesses were irregular, jagged, with shreds of liver-tissue 
hanging from them; and in one or two cases smaller abscesses 
communicated with the primary large one. In cases of longer 
standing, the walls of the abscesses were more or less smooth, 
and in one or two instances encysted. The abscesses were 

erally filled with healthy-looking pus, but in one case I find 
is described as of pinkish hue, and in another as being mixed 
with blood. In one case only the fluid portion of the pus had 
become absorbed, and the two or three abscesses which were 
discovered contained a yellowish substance, of almost waxy 
consistence. The intervening liver-structure was usually of 
normal aspect, sometimes paler than usual, and a‘ times 
mottled, from patchy congestion. 

No difficulty generally attends the diagnosis of abscess from 

datid tumours of the liver; the quiet and protracted course 

the latter, the absence of severe local and constitutional 
symptoms, pointing pretty conclusively to its nature. But an 
hydatid tumour may be injured m and suppurative 
inflammation set up in it, or in the hepatie tissue, 
and then diagnosis is uncertain. 

The particulars of the in 
duce were forwarded to me by Mr. Knipe, of Melbourne, 
Derbyshire, after the publication of the first portion of this 
paper. Mr. Knipe reports the case as follows :— 

“Mrs, S——, on August 15th, 1867, came under my care, 
having been only a few days unwell, with acute pain over the 

' whole region of the liver, sharp febrile di sickness, 

&c. The liver I found tender and enlarged im every direction, 

reaching about an inch below the ribs, and also upwards above 

the — limit. ney ne came on, but not in a few 
days. er treatment, ptoms rapidly subsi the 
jaundice disap , the ewellinig abated, and in a fortnight 


** Exactly one month after, she came again under my care, 
having had pain and slight return of jaundice for a week. [ 
then found the left lobe of the liver greatly enlarged, the right 
only slightly so; hard and tender, but no fluctuation. e 
swelling in the left lobe gradually increased, and in seven 
weeks flu ion began to be perceptible, and she had one 
severe rigor. Hiccough now began to be troublesome, and 
constitutional disturbance more severe. About the end of 


tumour very 

taking place, as the patient had sweating, mgors, and 
cough, and there was every prospect of her sinking, I 

the swelling with a large trocar, and drew off over 
ounces of ive pus, having some semi-decom clots 


blood in it; and afterwards, clear serum-like fluid flowed. 

few days after there was another discharge from the wound of 
stinking and some more watery fluid. I examined care- 
fully for hooklets of echinococci; but could find none. The 


to point at the edge o' 

I opened it with a bistoury, and about twelve 
ounces of horribly offensive stuff escaped. A few days after I 
put in a drainage-tube, and the discharge continued free and 
purulent. Some inflammatory action came on, with a rigor, 
and in two days a copious discharge took place, and the ori- 

inal wound Both wounds discharged slight] 
‘or a fortnight or more, the swelling subsided, she reco 

her strength, and on April 18th was able to walk to the sur- 
gery. There was then only a hard substance to be felt, about 
the size of an orange, adherent to, and evidently part of, the 
left lobe of the liver. She is now ectly well, and no abnor- 
mality can be felt, = she tells me ‘if she gets wind on the 
stomach she feels a slight dragging at the ribs.’ The patient 
is inclined to ascribe her illness to the pressure ~ large steel 
stay-busk at her work, done in a sitting posture. I suspected,’ 
adds Mr. Knipe, ‘* hydatid disease, but could not obtain any 
proof, and the commencement was more like acute hepatitis, 
and the course rapid.” 

On careful consideration of the above case, it to have 
been one of hydatid tumour, inflammation in which, and in the 
adjacent liver-tissue, had been excited by the mechanical irrita- 
tion of the steel busk, as noticed by the patient. 

Treatment.—The most important point in the treatment of 
all severe abdominal affections is rest in the horizontal posture, 
either directly on the back, or with inclination to one or other 
side, as the nature of the case or comfort of the patient ma 
indicate. For the cases of subacute and chronic dysentery whi 
are brought constantly to the Dreadnought I have been in the 
habit of not adopting any medical treatment at the commence- 
ment. Mere rest in bed, and the even temperature associated 
with it, causes a rapid reduction in the ewan te the stools, 
and alleviation of the constitutional symptoms. ‘The same gene- 
ral indication is all-important in severe recent, or in chrenic 
diarrhea. In simple perforating ulcer of the stomach, rest on 
the back for weeks together, coupled with rest to the functions 
of the stomach by not allowing the patient to take more than 
small quantities of easily absorbed fluid nutriment, offers, immy 
experience, the only chance of a cure. In typhoid fever, after 
the acute symptoms have passed, and even when convalescence 
seems established, if there has been severe intestinal complica- 
tion, I enjoin protracted rest on the back, with a little inclina- 
tion to the right side, as ‘affording the best security against 

tion. In the disease under consideration rest affords 
the only ibility of a cure being effected by the natural pro- 
cess W has been alluded to, and even where cure may not 
result, it materially lessens local and constitutional distress. 
In the case of successful operation for abscess, presently to be 
introduced, the only relapse into serious symptoms was induced 
by the patient getting up without permission, and committing, 
in addition, some little excess in diet. 


warm water dressing or a large linseed-meal ! 

ion of the liver is comfortable tothe patient, and may assist 
in ‘bringing about the pointing of the abscess. 

I am not disposed, as is now the fashion, to condemn the 


per anum of frothy stuff, looking like altered pus, and mixed 
= diminution in the size of the swelling. In December it con- 
tinued to increase, fluctuation became quite distinct, and the 
els 
| ic- 
y 
of 
| swelling decreased much, and the health of the patient im- 
| proved rapidly, the wound closing in spite of some efforts I 
| made to keep it open. The swelling remained stationary for a 
The dietetic regimen should be to ie 
ment, as milk, beef-tea, arrowroot, &c., with the addition of 
| a little wine or weak brandy-and-water. The application of a 
y weil, 
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ase of mercury in all affections of the liver; for I have met 


with marked success from its exhibition in cases of 


congested liver, in which other remedies had failed. In the 
case which I first cited, it was resorted to without benefit in 


iagnosis. An 
-bladder to have been taken for an abscess, an 


to have been made, and death from peritonitis rapidly 


to have resulted. 2nd. There is danger of a similar result if the 
abscess has not contracted adhesion with the abdominal parietes. | 
This, as Dr. Budd has suggested, may pete me ay 
ing @ line on the a along the margin of the liver, and 

by ascertaining r 

liver in different positions of the bedy, and in expiration and 
inspiration. If we are satistied that adhesion has taken place, 
I am in favour of opening the abscess, believing that the risk 
of air getting into the wound is little as compared with that 
which would arise from the abscess continuing to extend and 
break up liver-structure, and from the aggravation of consti- 
tutional sym also, which would be entailed. 

has, however, of late years taught us that more liberties may | on 
be taken with the peritoneum than would formerly have been 
thought practicable; and if the patient’s constitutional symp- 
toms were urgent, | would puncture with a fine trocar, whether 
there were or not evidences of adhesion having ee 
parietal itoneum, to be 


resulted. Dr. Morehead has given some good practical sug- 
gestions in reference to the operation ia abscess. He thinks 
that when tke abscess appears to be single, is well detined, 
and is pointing either at the epigastrium or below the ribs, it 
is wise to wait until the inflammatory blush on the skin ap- 
pears, and then to open freely with a bistoury, so as to admit 
of ready discharge of contents. Where, however, there is a 
mere general bulging of the right ribs below the seventh, ful- 
ness of the intercostal spaces, and obscure fluctuation, or an 
extensive swelling below the ribs or at the epigastrium with 
distinct fluctuation, he recommends puncture with a small 

i the practice ly in 

the 
and I feel the force of Dr, Budd's remarks against it--samely: 
that the diagnosis may be erroneous; that there is risk of 
ha-morrhage, and of escape of blood or pus into the peri itoneum 
(to this Ido not attach much weight); that the eite of the 
SS ee and that there may be more 
abscesses than Dr. Morehead says that the adoption of 
cis Tine of practice in India was limited to on or two, Pres 
dencies, that it was condemned by most Indian practitioners, 
and that it was soon abandoned. 

Any individual who has suffered under the symptoms of 
hepatic abscess, and has had the good fortune to recover, 
should be content to pass the remainder of his life in England 
or some other temperate climate. A young gentleman in the 

ago with well-marked symptoms of abscess. He recovered, 


and insisted w retarning to India, where, ae I heard, he 
died, from fresh suppurative inflammation of the liver, a few 
months after his arrival. 


The circumstances that render the prognosis unfavourable in 
eases of the affection I have been considering are— 

1. Plarality of abscesses. 

2. Coexistence of severe dysentery. 

3. The exhausted constitutional state of those who are in- 
valided home with the affection. 


4. Injudicious depletory treatment in the early stage. 


| conelude with the introduction of the following case, in 
— ure was attended with a successful result :— 
——, aged thirty, was received on board the Dread- | 


After being on shore there for three weeks, he was attack 

quotidian ague ; after suffering from this for.» week be fell 
a victim to yellow fever. From this he rallied in about ten. 
days, but the ague continued. During his illness he was in 
fee aye be war very 
"| eal, anda he says he was very thin 


and a 
St. Thomas, and tolerable health for some 


About eighteen months back, at Bombay, he again fell ill, had 
loss of appetite, vomiting, and diarrhea. He got into better 
health after a time, and continued in it until a few weeks 
when, on voyage from Calcutta to England, he began to 
shiverings, which 
symptoms cuntinned up to the time of his admission. Not- 


right hypochondri 
point to the left of the right cartilage: 
re over liver ; diarrhea; weak, rapid pulse ; ~~ 


much . He had not, and had never 
jaundice. He was on his back in bed, warm-water dress- 
ing was applied over liver, and he was ordered fluid diet, 
and wine and brand 
On Feb. 10th there was redness of and tolerably 


and an opening was made i 
soasttaiatemadadictiteanh A poultice was subse- 


quently applied, and he was | perfectly quiet. 
The abscess continued to healthy pus daily, and his 


sobeying 

The re on the 2nd of March was: Sleeps well, lying towards 
left ; has no pain; bowels act every third day ; i 
good : # small q quantity of matter is still di 

arch 15th the wound had healed. He was kept quiet, and 
on fluid diet, for some time longer, and was discharged cured 
on April 12th. Theman presented himself at the Dreadnought 


A CASE OF EXCISION OF THE WRIST 
BY LISTER’S METHOD. 


By J. W. HULKE, F.R.S., 


ASSISTANT-SURGEON 10 THE MIDDLESEX AND ROYAL LONDON 
OPHTHALMIC HOSPITALS. 


AN impression that Lister’s excellent method of excising 
the wrist has not met with the attention it deserves, and a 
desire to bring it under the notice of the profession, have 
led me to communicate a short account of a case in which 
I adopted it in May, 1866. As the method has been de- 
scribed at length by Mr. Lister in Tue Lancer of the 25th 
of March and the Ist of April, 1865, I would refer anyone 
who desires full particulars respecting it to that source. It 
differs from all other methods which I have seen practised 
—where the carpus was excised through lateral incisions, or 
through a cut transversely across the back of the wrist—by 
its allowing the relatively facile removal of the carpal bones, — 
together with as much of the articular ends of the radius and 
ulna and of the metacarpal. bones as may be diseased, through 
ineisions which are so ingeniously as not to sever any. 
of the flexor or extensor tendons of the fingers, and yet permit 
the bones to be brought so clearly into view that the extent of 
the disease can be exactly ascertained. In a word, Lister's 


nought ou Fok hed, 1860. Of mixed lymphatic and sanguine 
semperament. States thad:he ed good ture 


method of excising the wrist has the great ment of being an 
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enlarge 
early ininatory stage, bu as abandon when 
symptoms of suppuration were manifest. [| am inclined : 
think that is would determine, rather than prevent, the sup 
purative process. 
acting as a tonic and alterative, keeping up healthy action | three months, suffering under dysentery and ague, atten 
of the sound portion of the liver. with vomiting. He left in comparatively fair health, but still 
When hepatic abscess is pointing between or beyond the | had vomiting; and after a week at sea, on his homeward ; 
ribs, the question arises as to the propriety of opening it. The | voyage the ague returned. This and the vomiting continued H 
considerations adverse to the operation are—Ist. The danger | ; 
distended 
distended gall 
nt, to use his own phrase, on a spree for a week or two, 
inking, &e. 
The symptoms on admission were, distinct inence of 
| 
lence ihesion of rface of t pariet 
pec Witt a tine trocar. opera 100 Was per ormed, 
seven ounces of serous fluid drawn off, and not a bad symptom | 
health gradually improved. e was Kept strictly on fiuid di 
with a fair quantity of stimulus. He had a relapse of serious 
- as sickness, and diarrhea, but it was due to 
| | 
4 
| 
| 
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exact operation, and one which attains the desired end with 
the least amount of injury to other parts. 

A groom, twenty-three, was admitted into Clayton 
ward, Middlesex Hospital, March 16th, 1866, with disease of 
the left wrist of eight months’ duration, for which he had 1] 
been under treatment as an out-patient. The wrist was m 
swollen, its outlines being masked aking 
very painful, often starting at night, reatly i i 
rest. 7 could slightly flex and extend it” but the attempt to 
do so gave him J samy suffering. There was a puffy, obscurely 
fluctuating swelling, soused tes slightly reddened skin at the 
back of the joint. He had for some time been losing flesh, 
and had a slight cough; but the signs of pulmonary phthisis 
were absent, and his emaciation was probably mainly due to 
want of enough food, for he had been long out of work. 

The hand and forearm were put in a glue bandage, which 
immovably fixed the wrist, and this was painted with iodine 
through an opening left for the purpose at the back of the 
joint. He was ordered tonics, ful] diet, and to keep as much 
out of doors as the weather allowed. 

In the course of a few days the pain abated, but an abscess 
broke at the back of the wrist, and the state of the joint gra- 
dually became more hopeless. In May another abscess formed 
over the second metacarpal bone ; and at the end of this month, 
as his health had begun to suffer seriously, I excised all the carpal 

of the proximal ends of the me nes, following 
exactly Lister’s method, It was necessarily a rather tedious pro- 
ceeding, but the tourriquet made it a perfectly bloodless one ; 
and by first we down (as Lister advises) all the inflam- 
matory stiffness by free movement of the parts, the later steps 
were rendered much less difficult than I had anticipated. 

The after-treatment was pursued exactly on Lister’s pa 
Passive movements of the fin were daily made, and the 
patient was soon able to move himself with afreedom and 

inlessness which surprised me. The swelling subsided, the 

i from the incisions lessened, he gained flesh, and in 
July I sent him to Seaford. His hand became stronger, but 
the wounds did not soundly close; and in November he re- 
turned, with fresh swelling, a sinus on the back of the wrist, 
and another at the ulnar side of the This I laid 
open, and found the surfaces of the radius and ulna covered 
bs deepeo soft tissues, but the ends of the four m 


work ; the sinuses did not, however, quite heal for another 
month. In June of last year (1867) he became a nobleman’s 
coachman. A small leather splint, reaching from the palm a 
few inches up the forearm, gave his wrist all the support it 
needed. It was entirely concealed by a glove, and no one who 
did not critically compare the two wrists would have observed 
his defect. He had good flexion and extension of the fingers 
and thumb, could readily oppose the thumb and forefinger, 
and had pronation and supination through a slight range. He 
told me that he could do his work well ; his wrist was quite 


Old Burlington-street, Oct. 1868, 


ON A 


CASE OF FIBRO-GRANULAR TUMOUR OF 
THE UTERUS. 


By ALEX. E. McRAE, M.B., C.M. 


H. R——,, aged forty-seven, residing about ten miles from 
Fettercairn, called at 6 P.M. on Sept. 15th, complaining that 
her ‘‘ body had come down,” which she the meanwhile was 
supporting with her left hand. She appeared very faint and 
weak, and her hands, legs, and petticoats were almost covered 
with blood. On examining her, I found a tumour, about the 
size of two fists, hard and vascular, protruding from the vagina, 
and connected by a pedicle of about an inch and a half in 
length and an inch in thickness, evidently attached to the 


internal wall of the uterus. The os was dilated to about the 
size of a half-crown, was rounded and flabby, but distinctly 
circumventing the pedicle, and about an inch and a half within 
the vulva. e finger could easily be around the os 
and cervix, between them and the w of the vagina, and 
also between them and the icle. The pedicle appeared to 
be attached either to the internal wall of the uterus or to 
another tumour farther up, ered hard and unyielding, and 
apparently an enlargement of the pedicle, or else its base of 
attachment to the uterine walls. She was passing a large 
quantity of blood ; where it came from I could not discover, 
but it ap to be coming through the os. When nipped 
or p it gave no evidence of sensibility. It could not, 
therefore, be the inverted uterus. Neither could it be pro- 
lapsus, being too large, and wanting the os at the It 
was too for a hernia ; besides, its course precluded that 
idea. 

She says that for some time—more than a year—she has 
been conscious of something filling up the vagina, and, when 
at work, often threatening to become external. Since then 
her courses, though regular, were painful, and latterly had 
become very irregular both in time and quantity, there being 
often discharges of watery matter between the periods, and the 
pain very severe until she was relieved. ese things she 
attributed to the turn of life, hence sought no advice. Occa- 
sionally she has had some wary é in passing her water. She 
had an illegitimate child about eighteen or nineteen years ago. 

During the day on which she applied to me she had been 
working at hay-harvest, in a field about two miles from here ; 
took ill about 5 p.M., with bearing-down labour pains, and 
walked all the way in the above condition, passing a large 
quantity of blood as she came along. She, thinking it was her 
womb, wanted the tumour returned ; but this was impossible. 
From the history and appearance I considered it to be a fibrous 
tumour. Accordingly (not choosing to cut it away, in the 
absence of a consultation,) I tied a hgature tightly round the 
pedicle, not for the ne pes of arresting hemorrhage, but that 
the tumour might slough away. I got her removed to lodgings, 
ordered her to keep quiet in bed, and cold cloths to be applied 
to the and abdomen.—9 P.M.: Patient has been very 
sick vomited a little, but now feels slightly better; has 
had two stools ; tried to pass urine, but only a small quantity 
came away. There seems to be no water in the bladder. Very 
little, if any, blood coming away, except when she rises to 
stool. Pulse 80, steady, but w and sharp. Complains of 
some occasional pains in the belly and back, resembling labour 
pains. The os contracted firmly on the pedicle, and, in- 
stead of being thick and flabby, feels and tight. The 
finger, however, can be passed within it, and feels the hard 

rounded thickening of the root of the pedicle; but the 
pedicle being so short, rendering digital examination almost 
impossible, and fearing to rupture the os, I could not make 
out its attachment to the uterine walls. Ordered her still to 
continue the cold applications, and to keep the horizontal 
position, as she had fainted both times at stool. 

Sept. 16th.—9 a.m.: Passed water copiously during the night. 
Pulse 70, steady but sharp. Bowels opened once; fainted. 
Skin hot and ; tongue brown. Tumour dark-livid and 
cold. The external parts are considerably dilated, and the 
second tumour is ting and filling up the external orifice. 
It looks quite healthy, however, and is sensitive to the touch ; 
sup} to be the inverting uterus. Bleeding entirely stopped. 
Had sickened and fainted on sitting up. Some tenderness 
over abdomen. Ordered a dose of castor oil, and warm cloths 
assiduously applied to the belly.—11.30 P.m.: Drew off about 
a pint of urine. Pulse 75, slightly irregular and intermittent ; 
skin somewhat moist; no tenderness about the abdomen; no 
bleeding. 


In a short time 


Little bleeding 
the os closed to the size of a half-crown, and the sturap of the 
pedicle could be felt as a hard eminence on the internal and 


with a ‘‘ chuck.” 


anterior surface of the cervix. A jet of cold water was applied 
to the bleeding surface, and the uterus and vagina were care- 
SS On sitting up to get her arranged, she 


For the next three days she continued in a fainting state, 


wound was washed with a solution of chloride of zinc. In | 
December the sinus and the incision discharged very little ; | 
his wrist was stronger, and he had a relatively free use of the | 
fingers and thumb. He again went to Seaford for a month, | 
After the last operation the wrist rapidly consolidated and | 
ined strength, so that he became able to undertake . 
| 
| 
Be | blocked up. Has eaten nothing all day; no appetite; tongue 
white. ‘Tightened the ligature. 
ee but faints if she attempts to rise.—11.30 a.m.: In consultation 
_—— with Dr. Fettes of Laurencekirk, we decided to remove the 
tumour, which was now becoming very offensive. Accordingly 
I cut across the pedicle at the hgature, and on being let go, 
the inverted uterus, with the pedicle, rebounded suddenly 
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with a weak, irregular, and intermittent pulse, and a very 
fetid discharge from the vagina. She was kept up with liberal 
supplies of beef-tea and brandy. 
ist.—9 a.m.: Has had a rigor; pulse 90, weak; slightl 

feverish ; severe cough. Complains of intense pain in left 
lumbar region, which interferes with her breathing ; tender on 

ure. Bowels not opened for three days. Ordered a dose 
of castor oil, sedative cough mixture, and hot applications to 
the side.—11 p.m.: Pulse 80; pain much less ; Cashion 
cough easier; bowels opened once. 

22nd.—Passed a better night ; cough less troublesome ; little 
or no pain in side; still feels faint; discharge almost stopped. 
To continue the beef-tea and brandy, and to have liberal sup- 
plies of milk. 

30th.—To-day patient wishes to go home. Feels greatly 
improved ; has slight vertigo, but no faintness. On examina- 
tion I find that the anterior edge of the os is thickened and 
hard, and a hard eminence can be felt within and also without 
on the cervix; the posterior is thin and sharp. The finger 
can pass about an inch or more into the uterus, but must be 
directed well backwards, so as to pass over the eminence, 
which seems to be the remains of the pedicle. 

The tumour is about the size of an ox’s heart, and weighs 
24 0z.; it is very hard, and somewhat gritty to the cut. Under 
the microscope it is seen to be composed of a fibrous matrix, 
the fibres being arranged in concentric layers, forming nests, 
as it were, the fibres of one nest passing into those of the ad- 
jacent, and enclosing innumerable amorphous granules, about 
in. in diameter. 

woman has continued well, and able to work as before. 
The os is natural, and she has been regular for the last three 
mon 

Fettercairn, N.B., September, 1868, 


REPORT OF A 
CASE OF FOREIGN BODY EMBEDDED IN THE 
LIVER, PROVING FATAL. 
By WASDALE WATSON, M.R.C.S. 


SURGEON TO ST. MARYLEBONE PROVIDENT DISPENSARY. 


Sornte M. J——., aged eleven years and a half, had com- 
plained for a year and a half of pain in the epigastric region. 
She had been an in-patient of the French Hospital for seven 
weeks up to April 30th, and for some months before an out- 
patient at the Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond-street. For 
about a year she had been subject to severe epileptiform con- 
vulsions, but previous to the appearance of the fits a doubtful | 
diagnosis was made by several medical men, the cause of the | 
pain complained of remaining persistently obscure. Two sepa- 
rate notes were made of her having passed blood by the bowels 
in November and December, 1867. She menstruated for the 
first time in April last. 

On May 17th, at half-past twelve p.m., I was called to her, 
with a message that she had been better than usual during the 
day, had gone to bed tired from a walk, and had just then 
been found lying on the floor breathing heavily, having fallen 
out of bed. On my arrival, in about ten minutes, I found her 
replaced in bed, but quite dead, with evidence of an epileptic 
seizure having taken place—mucus about the mouth, and the 
— firmly grasped between the teeth. There not being the 
slightest indication of animation, iration as well as the 
heart's action having ceased, I did not attempt resuscitation. 

From the fact of her having fallen out of bed the coroner 
decided on holding an inquiry in case of any neglect, and owing 
to that decision I am enabled to report a very interesting cir- 
cumstance brought to light at the post-mortem examination. 
On account of such clear evidence of epilepsy, a question arose 
as to whether an inquest should be held, and but for the fall one 
would not have taken place, as no less than three surgeons, in- 
cluding myself, were ready to certify that death had arisen 
from epilepsy. Therefore the autopsy was not made until 
forty-three hours after death. 

he body was well nourished ; no external mark of violence 

nor indication of fall ; rigor mortis persistent more than ordi- 

narily.—Head : Brain membranes slightly changed by com- 
ing decomposition; generally congested, and a small 


| ratus muscle, 


chiefly post mortem; an old adhesion of left lung to pericardium; 
lungs healthy. Heart normal ; right side empty, left full. —Ab- 
domen : Spleen slightly enlarged. Liver natural and healthy, 
but on raising it 1 found it adherent to the stomach, tow: 
the right side; with even careful manipulation it gave way, and 
oundiiing pricked the index-finger of my left hand. On further 
search I discovered a pin, an inch and a half long, perforating 
the stomach; and it was imbedded for at Jeast half an inch in 
the substance of the liver, but in the accidental separation of 
the adhesion it had been withdrawn. A discoloured patch, 
the size of a shilling, showed where the pin had pricked the 
coat of the stomach several times before the perforation had 
occurred, the aperture in which, after separation from the liver, 
would have just admitted a crowquill. Fortunately no par- 
ticles of food were able to escape into the peritoneal cavity. 

Remarks.—This case is interesting in one or two points. 
First, if no inquest had been held we should have lost the ac- 
count altogether. Then again, when under treatment at the 
Children’s Hospital in November, December, and January last, 
it was remarked that the pain the child complained of “‘ pos- 
sibly arose from tying her petticoat strings too tightly,” and a 
note to that effect is ap ed to her hospital paper; but loosen- 
ing the strings did not remove the pain. y own theory is, 
that the pin was swallowed about two years ago, and some 
time after it set up irritation, by pricking and afterwards per- 
forating the stomach and liver, the bloody stools indicating 
about the time. Then (being very near the sympathetic centre), 
by reflex action occurring, the fits were produced, which, as I 
have stated, terminated fatally. 


FRACTURE OF THE FOREARM. 
By J. T. GABRIEL, Ese, 


SURGEON ROYAL NAVY. 


Tue following case is, I think, rather an exceptional one in 
its very favourable progress and result :— 

In March, 1867, a seaman, aged twenty-three, powerfully 
made, and weighing about 12 st., serving in her Majesty's 
ship Pearl, at Hong-Kong, fell from an awning that was spread 
over the deck at a height of eight feet. His weight carried 
away the fastenings of the awning, and he fell in a sprawling 
position upon the deck, his right arm being extended, and re- 
ceiving the brunt of the fall through the hand. On inspection, 
I found a large swelling upon the posterior aspect of the wrist, 
which, on manipulation, proved to consist of fragments of the 
radius and ulna. Seven pieces of the radius could be dis- 
tinctly felt, occupying the os of its lower extremity, and 
involving its articular surface. Two fragments of the ulna 
were detected within the space occupied by the pronator quad- 
The patient was in extreme agony. I imme- 
diately made cautious and gentle extension, grasping the hand, 
and steadying the arm; and, to my astonishment, all the frag- 
ments appeared to fall in sit’, restoring the natural outline of 
the limb. Splints were then lightly applied ; but sufficiently 
firm to prevent displacement. The patient experienced instant 
cessation of pain. I had great apprehension of inflammation 
occurring to a grave degree ; but the patient expressed himself 
so relieved after the reduction of the fracture, that I deter- 
mined to wait and watch. Happily the state of ease con- 
tinued, so that I did not interfere with the splints till the 
tenth day, when, on removing them, I found everything in 
position. several fragments were very clearly made out, 
and there was only a very moderate amount of swelling at the 
seat of the injury. The splints, anterior and posterior, were 
reapplied, this time quite firmly, with the intention of their 
not being disturbed for some weeks. The band was kept bent 
in the semi-prone and supine position, and the entire limb 
secured to the chest. The patient’s health continued good, 
‘and he was allowed extra diet, with wine and eggs. 

At the —— of six weeks the limb was again examined, 
and a great deal of union had taken place; one or two points 
of motion only could be detected. But my attention was called 
at this time to the position of the os magnum, where the patient 
complained of much tenderness ; and upon pressing with the 

int of my thumb, I distinctly felt crepitus, and diagnosed a 

racture of the os magnum, extending transversely across its 
centre. The solution of continuity in the bone was unmis- 


mencing uan- 
tity of effused serum.—Chest : Fiuid in both pleure, but I think 


takable. The limb was now carefully bandaged; and after- 
wards a second bandage, saturated with a paste made of a 
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solution of and finely triturated chalk, was applied. This 
dried quickly, and formed a hard, snugly-fitting case. At the 
end of the third month the cure was complete: the shape of 

the limb perfect; the actions of supination and pronation 
- ‘gmooth and free ; and the only restriction of motion, and this 
of small degree, was noticed in extenso-flexion, and which I 
ascribed to the injury that had been sustained by the os mag- 
mum, for upon pressure being applied at its site, the patient 
‘still experienced some tenderness. 

From the long confinement of the limb, the hand had be- 
eome small and delicate, and its muscular strength much 
‘diminished ; but the symmetry of the limb was unaffected. 
The patient was invalided in order that he might have light 
duty in harbour service at home, and so be placed under the 
most favourable circumstances for the recovery of his strength. 

‘Spring-gardens, Oct. 1868. 


OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quam et morborum 
dissectionum tum aliorum, tum proprias co: habere, et inter 
se De Sed. et Caus. Mord., lib. iv. Proemium, 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
CASES OF OPERATIONS ON THE FOOT. 
(Under the care of Mr. Jonn Birkert.) 


Tue following cases offer good illustrations of the too fre- 
quent conditions of the patients treated in the metropolitan 
hospitals. Whether admitted on account of injuries or of dis- 
ease, too many of them have damaged or deteriorated powers 
of repair, due to their misfortunes or irregular habits. It 
requires, therefore, a long time to enable them to obtain the 
advantages to be derived from cleanliness, good regimen, re- 
gularity, and assiduous care before healthy reparative actions 
can exert their influence. 

The first is the case of a man whose constitutional powers 
were probably never very and who had been an inmate 
of one of the workhouses some months before admission. It 
illustrates the advantages of attempting to save the ankle- 
joint, even although the diseased integuments of which the 
required flap must be formed might appear to be too far dis- 
organised to be of service. The successful result of the case 
‘likewise points to the importance to be derived from delay ; 
for upon more than one occasion the appearance of the stump 
seemed to indicate an extension of the mischief to the os calcis 
and astragalus. 

The second case was a remarkable sumal of recovery from 
an almost hopeless condition, induced by the local injury to a 
constitution much impaired at the moment of its infliction. 
In the selection of the operation performed by Mr. Birkett, he 
was guided by the state of the lacerated integuments and 
broken bones. There were not enough soft parts unhurt to 
form flaps of sufficient size to cover the astragalus; but there 
was reasonable hope that enough could be saved to form, with 
a remnant of the calcis, a good, firm, resisting pad of heel- 
tissue at the end of the tibia and fibula. Words can scarcely 
convey an idea of this man’s depressed vital powers for many 
days. He Sy gt as if dying on many occasions. The pre- 
servation of his life may be ascribed to the assiduous 
-eare of the dresser, Mr. J. A. Sharp. The advantage of pre- 
serving the heel by the method of operating described was 
singularly mapley in this individual, who can stamp on the 
' with the whole weight of his body without the slightest 

venience. 

Case 1. Disease of the metatarsus and some of the tarsal 
‘Bones ; removal after the method of Chopart; slow, but eventual 
recovery. twenty-eight years, of most unhealthy 
aspect, had been suffering with strumous disease of the meta- 
‘tarsus and some of the tarsal bones for several months when 
edmitted in July, 1867. As there seemed to be no hope of re- 
moving the diseased bones and retaining a useful foot, Mr. 


Birkett removed all the tarsal bones, with the exception of 
the os ealcis and after the method of Chopart. The 
flaps were riddled with ‘holes, the openings of the sinuses to 
the dead bones. Even the exposed ends of the os caleis and 
astragalus did not appear very favourable to successful ¢ica- 
trisation. The healing process advanced as rapidly as eould 
be e under the constitutional conditions above de- 
scribed ; but after the lapse of a month an attack of inflamma- 
tion of the stump seemed to prognosticate active mischief. 
Suppuration took place, and after a time the man was desirous 
to on the leg amputated below the knee. The man’s general 
health, however, improved, and Mr. Birkett encouraged him 
to wait patiently the eeating of the stump. He left the hos- 
pital in Sessther, suffering little from the damaged member, 


although cicatrisation was 


The patient was readmi pril, 
hands, much out of health, and with tw 
openings along the line of the cicatrix on the foot. The tendo 
Achillis seeming to be somewhat contracted, and to draw 
down the cicatrix, Mr. Birkett divided it. After appropriate 
treatment, the hands recovered their power, the man’s health 
improved, and the stump assumed a more healthy aspect. In 
June the cicatrix was almost perfect. A very slight incon- 
venience was felt from the remains of the foot. In July he 
was able to walk on the stump, to which a suitable boot had 
been adapted. 


Case 2. Primary amputation of the foot after the method of 
Pirogoff; extreme constitutional disturbance ; recovery.—A man, 
forty-five years old, was admitted in February, 1867, having 
just sustained an injury of the right foot by the passage of a 
emastios engine over it. The metatarsal bones, the cuneiform 
and cuboid bones, were crushed, and the soft parts, al 
much lacerated, seemed sufficiently uninjured to allow of m- 

mental flaps to cover the ends of the tibia and fibula. 

Mr. Birkett, therefore, performed an operation on the prin- 
ciple proposed by M. Pirogoff. He made anterior and posterior 
fla; s, and sawed through the os calcis at about the junction of 
its rior fourth with the rest of that bone. That was left 
in the flap. A transverse section was made of the inferior end 
of the tibia and fibula close above the malleoli, and the cut 
surface of the calcis was brought up in contact with them. 
The tendo Achillis was divided through the wound. He was 
very much out of health at the time. Great constitutional 
disturbance followed. The stump sloughed superficially; in- 
flammation extended upwards as high as the thigh ; suppura- 
tion oceurred at sev points in the inferior extremity, giving 
rise to the necessity of making several incisions to allow its 
and remove sloughs of connective tissue. Throughout 

the end of November, all December, and part of January, his 
condition was such as to give little hope of his ultimate re- 
covery; but at last he rallied, and improved in health remark- 
ably rapidly. The stump during the time was dressed with a 
solution of permanganate of potash, and the portion of os calcis 
was kept in contact with the tibia by a suitable appliance. The 
constitutional treatment consisted of injections of morphia, 
quinine, iodide of potash, and iron ; the food, of all the nourish- 
ment he could take, and stimuli in the form of brandy or wine. 
Being sufficiently convalescent, he left the hospital in Feb: 2 
1868. The stump was healed, the piece of the os calcis was ad- 
herent to the tibia. and the man could press it on the ground. 
At this time (July) he can walk well, and support the weight 
of his body on the end of his stump without inconvenience. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


CHOREA COMPLICATING PREGNANCY FOR THE SECOND 
TIME; A DEAD F@TUS WITH ITS PLACENTA 
EXPELLED THREE WEEKS AFTER ATTACK ; 

CONV ALESCENCE. 

(Under the care of Dr. H. Taomrson and Dr. Hau Davrs.) 

Tue subject of chorea in pregnancy has been exciting con- 
siderable attention of late, the revival of interest in it being 
due, in no small measure, to a valuable paper which was read 
by Dr. Barnes at the Obstetrical Society during the past sum- 
mer, and which will appear in the Society’s Transactions. 

For the following notes we are indebted to Dr. Rice and 
twenty, though looking much 
younger, was admitted, Thompeon, Jan. as, 
for severe chorea of three weeks’ duration. It was her thi 
attack, The first occurred when she was twelve years old ; 
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the second when she was in her how- 
ever, terminated at full term, the child being naturally, 
and being now eleven months old and healthy. 

State on admission.—P. t; believed to be in her seventh 
month. Has no uterine pains. Convulsive twitches affect the 
entire body ; are continual while awake, absent while asleep, 
but more on right side. The patient looks frightened, grin 
her teeth incessantly, and smacks her lips. Is quite conscious, 
but replies to questions very indistinctly. Tonge nearly 
clean. Pulse 132. Loud systolic murmur at the heart’s apex, 
also at base ; both sounds roughened at midsternum, Bowels 
costive ; appetite fair ; upper incisors much decayed. In the 
evening the patient became more restless, throwing all her 
i Constant watching was required by an 
extra nurse to prevent her injuring herself against the bed- 
stead. There was frequent opisthotonos. She complained of 
aching pain in the limbs and mouth. Bowels had acted freely 
from castor oil. Battley’s sedative solution, with spirit of 
chloroform, in camphor mixture, was ordered every night ; 
belladonna to precordia. 

Jan. 16th.—A foetus with its placenta, of six months’ growth 
or thereabouts, was expelled rapidly without warning or flood- 
ing, at 4.15 a.m.; and the uterus con’ well immediately 

The patient was attended by Mr. Vincent, the 
resident obstetric assistant. Dr. Hall Davis was now requested 
to take joint charge of the patient. At 6.30 P.m., the choreic 
convulsions having become very violent, chloroform vapour 
was administered to its full narcotic influence for 
quarters of an hour; but the movements continued afterwards 
as severe as before the narcotism had been resorted to. Later, 
however, she had snatches of sleep of five and fifteen minutes, 
but at 8 p.m. awoke up again more convulsed, and became so 
noisy as to require removal to the delirium ward. Headache 
and severe pain in the back complained of. At 11 P.M. she 
had a violent struggle, and then fell ry | for a few minutes. 

17th.—At intervals very violent, but had periods of sleep 
of from five minutes to one hour. Pulse 144. No discharge 
from uterus. Breasts soft; a little milky serum expressed 
from nipple. The inhalation of chloroform to be repeated if 
necessary. The sedative at night; and to take arsenic solu- 
tion, three minims, and bromide of potassium, six grains, in 
citrate-of-potash draught, three times a day. 

18th.—Slept five hours during the night, in portions. Each 
time, on awaking, the convulsions were less violent, Head- 
ache gone, Subsequently had two hours’ more sleep before 
midday, and now, except i grinding of the teeth and 
twitches, she lies quietly. Murmur at cardiac apex and base, 
also along sternum and both sides of that bone, Appetite 
very good. At night the bowels, which had not been open 
yesterday, acted sufficiently and spontaneously. Pulse 96. 

19th.—Grinding of the teeth and as continue. She 
now answers questions more easily. Uterus lessening in size. 
Pulse 108. Same treatment cuntiamed: 

20th.—The same. Reduced iron, six grains; continue the 
arsenite of potash with the bromide. 

22nd.—Returned to her ward, Slight twitches of lips, ears, 
and limbs. The same treatment continued. 

Feb. Ist.—Has considerably improved. No murmur now 
at the heart's base ; faint systolic murmur at the apex. Repeat 


chorea in pregnancy is 
ciently rare and interesting to warrant the record of this 
That the violent muscular contractions of the chorea 
the exciting cause of the abortion, is more than probable. 
fotus had not long been dead, and the placenta did not 
sent a morbid appearance. It is possible that, as in 
patient’s first cy, also complicated by chorea, the 
term was and a living child, which still survi 
the result, the same might have occurred here under an 
earlier treatment of the disease, instead of at three weeks 
after its invasion, It is noted that the bowels were costive 
before admission. 


murmur, both over the cardiac base and apex in this patient ; 
but these murmurs were most probably due to excessive 
irregular action of the muscular fibres of the heart, 
aided by some morbid condition of the blood—such, for ex- 
ample, as exists in anwmia, which is so common in chorea, the 
mitral valve murmur being more especially due to irregular 
and violent contractions of the column carnee of that valve. 
As the murmurs had disappeared on the patient’s convalescence, 
they could not be attributed to orgamic disease, such as might 
have arisen from a former attack of endocarditis proceeding 
from acute rheumatism. The ordinary treatment for chorea— 
gentle aperients, tonics, good nourishment— was pursued, with 
narcotic sedatives each night as long as necessary, and occa- 
sionally chloroform. As a tonic, the arsenical solution was 
first selected, as easily taken, and less likely to constipate than 
iron, The bromide of potassium was combined with it as a 
gentle sedative. Subsequently reduced iron was added, and 
continued during the last three weeks of the patient’s stay in 
the hospital, which did not extend to a full month. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED 
AND EPILEPTIC. 


A CASE OF NERVOUS TREMOR IN A WOMAN FOUR MONTHS 
AND A HALF PREGNANT, FOLLOWING A FALL; MALE 
CHILD, BORN AT FULL TIME, IDIOTIC. 


(Under the care of Dr. Buzzarp.) 

Iw connexion with the case just related, it may be interest- 
ing to refer briefly to an unusual instance of involuntary mus- 
cular movements in a mother and child, which came under 
| Dr. Buzzard’s notice at this hospital a few months since. 

i i old came into the consulti 


child — years old affected with chorea-like movements, The 
history gleaned was as follows. The woman was the wife of a 
— and mother of two children, one seven and the other 
neg sme She had enjoyed very good health until she 
was four months and a half pregnant with her second chi 

when a cab ran against her in the street one day and knock 

her down. She fell on the right side, was much frightened, 
and lost her senses, fainting, she believes, for about ten 
minutes. On recovering, she felt the movement of the fotus 
for the first time, although she had previously been convinced 
of her pregnancy. She was so much shaken by the accident 
that she kept her bed for three weeks. On the day after the 
fall she first noticed tremulousness of her limbs, which in- 
creased and had continued up to the time of her application, 


were in appearance 
alteration of outline being 


A sister also was afiected with epilepsy 
and was bli 


f 
more than four years. 
When seen by Dr. Buzzard, her arms and pes 
with uncontrollable shaking, and she walked a 
with the right leg. The grasp of both hands was much 
equally enfeebled. There was noimplication of the facial muscles, 
So much did the agitation of the museles of her arm affect her, 
that she could only direct her fingers with extreme difficulty to 
pick up objects. She complained of occasional agonising pain 
of a ‘‘ screwing” character on the back of the mght forearm, 
medicine. halfway between the elbow and wrist. Both legs, too, were 
9th.—The same treatment has been continued, with a mode- | affected at times with ‘‘ catching pains” about the middle of 
rately generous diet throughout, varied as required. Dis- | their external surface, and in the ankles. The pains occurred 
charged convalescent this day. No cardiac murmurs every night, and especially affected the under part of the big 
toes. described them as someone 
| pinched up and the flesh.” legs, but the left 
| especially. were affected with unusual varicosity ; and the feet 
d clumsy, but not «dematous, the 
IL dependent apparently upon the 
} Varicosity. 
| The family history of this woman was of marked neurotic ‘ 
| character. Her mother had died insane. Of two _ 
The male child which she was carrying at the time o 
| accident waa borm at the full period of gestation, but with evi- . 
. dent symptoms of arrested ent. At four years of 
and more especially in pregnancy, might have exerted con- | age he was very small, with spare lunbs, and an old thin face, 
siderable influence in determining the attack. There was no | and the mind perfectly idiotic. Hs head was nearly always 
history of any fright, or of any cause of mental disquietude. | drawn back by spasmodic contraction of the muscles at back 
Nor was there evidence of any prior attack of rheumatism ; | of neck, and there was a continual wagging movement of it 
So that the case, so far as a unit goes, does not accord with tae | from side to side. The arms and legs were aflected with con- 
experience of M. Sce, and that of some other observers, in sup- | stant twitchings, which continued, it was said, during the, t 
port of a frequent relation between acute rheumatism and | child's sleep. A few inarticulate sounds (one somewhat ‘ 
chorea as cause and effect, It is true there was a systolic resembling ‘‘Mam”) coustituted his attempts at speech. , 
| 
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There was internal strabismus of the right eye, and frequent 
ic contraction of the facial muscles of the right side. 

en an object was held near to him, he made futile efforts 

to clutch it, the face being then distorted with grimaces, the 
tongue protruded, and the fingers twitched with exceptional 
and complexity. His to swallow was so 
limited that it was nearly impossible to give him solid food, 
and even a teaspoonful of milk could only be got down after 
great effort. Under an administration of arsenic for a few 
weeks the mother almost entirely lost her nervous tremor. 
The =_ when lately seen, remained in the condition 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


TRAUMATIC TETANUS TREATED WITH CALABAR BEAN ; 
DEATH ; AUTOPSY. 
(Under the care of Mr. Francts Mason.) 

ALTHOUGH the physiological effects of the ordeal bean were 
preduced in this case, no influence for good appeared to be 
exerted over the course of the tetanus. 

The patient was a girl, aged fifteen, who was admitted on 
September 14th, 1867. She had enjoyed good health until 
one month previous to her admission, when she was struck 
violently on the occiput with a rolling-pin. There was a con- 
siderable wound, and profuse hemorr at the time, but she 
soon recovered. She continued well (with the exception of 
having a slight earache on the right side) for about three 
weeks, when she experienced a sense of stiffness about the 
neck and jaws, and, thinking she had taken cold, applied at 
the hospital. The house- m, Mr. C. T. Winckworth, 
suspecting she was sufferi 
toms, admitted her, and o 


On Sept. 17th she had a restless night, perspiring profusely. 
Took her food, which consisted of beef-tea, brandy, rv . 
well. Pulse 117, weak ; abdominal muscles quite 
touch. She was ordered chloroform inhalation for one hour, 


130, weak. She continued the Calabar 
bean, and when seen at midnight was much calmer, the spasms 
being less frequent and less violent. 

19th.—Her great complaint was intense thirst. She asked 
for some bitter beer, which she much enjoyed. The pupils 
were rather contracted. She had at intervals during the day 
the most violent spasms, and complained of great pain in the 
front of the abdominal wall. She had well-marked opistho- 
tonos. Ske could not swallow so well, a quantity of thick 
sputa collecting in her throat. She passed her urine uncon- 
sciously. Dr. Anstie saw her with Mr. Mason, and it was 
agreed to discontinue the Calabar bean, and give her two 

ins of quinine in a mixture every four hours. 

Without following the minute details of the case, it may 
suffice to say that she continued in much the same condition 
for three days, when a subcutaneous injection of morphia was 
given. She got a little sleep soon after ; but the next day her 
aj ce was most distressing. She suffered intensely from 

spasms, and took the chloroform inhalations with avidity. 
She was liberally supplied with stimulants and food, and 
enemata were given ; but she got gradually weaker, and died 
exhausted on ber 27th, at noon—that is, thirteen days 
after admission. 

Autopsy, twenty-four hours after death.—Surface of body 
jaundiced. Rigor mortis strongly marked in jaw and lower 
extremities, but less marked in the upper extremities. Exten- 
sive patches of blood within the sheaths of the recti abdominis. 
Left rectus abdominis ruptured very nearly across, one inch 
below the umbilicus. The liver, weighing fifty-two ounces, 
was very adherent to the neighbouring ; it was fatty, 
and — a bright yellow colour. The muscles of the back were 
much congested, more especially in the lumbar region. On 
reflecting the scalp backwards, a piece of hair-pin, about an 
inch long, was found imbedded in the situation of the blow 
already referred to in the history of the case ; but there was no 
skin wound, nor any special thickening or change of any kind 
noticed in the part. The central parts of the brain, corpus 
callosum, and fornix were soft ; but the nerves themselves ap- 


peared to be firmer than usual. External to the dura mater in 
the spinal canal was a quantity of bright yellow fluid. The 
pia mater was much congested, and the spinal cord softened 
throughout. 


Injuries and Diseases of the Jaws. The Jacksonian Prize 
Essay of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 1867. 

By Curisrorpner Heatu, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to 
niversity College Hospital, and Teacher of Operative 
Surgery in Universi’ "College, &e. Bro, Pp. 416; with 
numerous woodcuts. London: Churchill Sons. 1868. 

THERE are few directions in which modern surgery has made 
more rapid progress than in the treatment of many of the dis- 
eases of the jaws ; and this progress has necessarily been but 
imperfectly described in the various manuals and text-books, 
in which alone, until now, it has been described at all. It is 
therefore a matter for much congratulation that the Jacksonian 
Prize has served to call forth a volume upon the subject from 
the pen of Mr. Heath, who has not only given repeated proofs 
of his great surgical ability in dealing with the most formidable 
morbid growths of the parts under discussion, but who also, 
as a practised teacher, knows precisely what a book should 
contain, and who possesses in an eminent degree the literary 
skill which leads to graphic description and to lucid narrative. 
Mr. Heath’s volume is at once all that we should expect from 
him as a practitioner and as a writer. More than this could 
scarcely be said in its praise. 

The book consists cf twenty-eight chapters. Of these, six 
are devoted to injuries ; three, to inflammation and its results ; 
one, to hyperostosis; three to cystic diseases; thirteen, to 
tumours ; one to closure, and one to deformities, of the jaws. 

Under the head of Injuries are included fractures and dis- 
locations ; and on this subject Mr. Heath draws largely from 
the copious storehouses of fact supplied by the surgical records 
of the Crimean and American wars and of the Indian mutiny. 
Not only is the ordinary treatment of fractured jaw fully de- 
scribed, but due mention is made of nearly every contrivance 
of importance by which the special difficulties of particular 
cases have been overcome, or by which the skill of the dentist 
or mechanician has relieved the deformity or inconvenience 
produced by imperfect or faulty union. Mr, Heath refers to 
the vascularity and active vitality of the face, in explanation 
of the rare occurrence of necrosis of splinters after injury; buf 
he scarcely mentions a fact that we have had some opportu- 
nities of observing—namely, that these conditions are also sin- 
gularly favourable to the restoration of the personal appear- 
ance after injury. We have seen an instance, in a young 
subject, of a face smashed by the kick of a horse, and left 
without treatment until swelling rendered the application of 
apparatus impossible, but in which, nevertheless, after a dis- 
torted union, the lapse of two or three years sufficed to remove 
almost entirely the external marks of disfigurement. It may 
be a consolation to surgeons in a difficulty to remember that 
there is perhaps no part of the body for which nature will do 
so much. 

A large proportion of the subjects discussed in this volume 
involve the consideration of some of the gravest operations in 
surgery, such as, for obvious reasons, fall within the sphere of 
a comparatively limited number of practitioners. But ques- 
tions of universal interest, and maladies often thought trivial, 
are in no way neglected or forgotten. Mr. Heath traces many 
serious consequences to the common alveolar abscess ; and, 
with reference to this painful and troublesome affection, he 
makes the following pertinent and practical observations :—~ 


‘* When the inflammation is due to a diseased tooth, extrac- 
tion of the tooth, or stump of a tooth, should be nee 
performed. which has receiv 


some support at the some members of the profession, 


| and Hotices of Books. 
owed in hours an ounce and a ha 0 10use | 
q mixture, and a linseed poultice to the neck. 
i € Ohe-cignth OF & grain OF Extract abar | 
bean every hour. 
i Sept. 15th.—The tetanic spasms were very violent, coming | 
on every five minutes. Risus sardonicus Asked 
i imploringly for the chloroform inhalation, which she said took 
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that extraction of a tooth must not be performed during the 
of active inflammation of the alveolus. I know of no 
for this statement, which is entirely devoid of truth...... 
o greater mistake can be made than to the point- 
ing of an alveolar abscess on the surface of the ski by poul- 
ticmg. During the early and acute stage of the inflammation, 
the warmth of a poultice may be grateful to the patient, and 
if applied for a few hours will do no harm, though I should 
m greatly prefer the application of extract of belladonna 
and glycerine (two drachms to half a drachm) ; but continued 
ticing will merely lower the vitality of the part, and tend 
the very result which is to be avoided if possible. Even 
when the skin is already reddened and adherent to the bone, 
its breaking may be avoided (provided a free exit for the dis- 
chatge of matter into the mouth has been secured) by painting 
the surface with iodine and avoiding all warm applications.” 
The whole of the book is copiously illustrated by drawings 
of apparatus and of morbid growths, and by portraits of 
patients suffering under, or relieved from, deformities of in- 
describable hideousness. According to a good fashion that 
we are glad to see becoming prevalent, the detailed histories 
of cases are placed in an Appendix. There is an index, which 
might be made more copious ; and we would suggest to Mr. 
Heath that it should contain, in a second edition, references 
to all the cases described. In proportion to the general ex- 
cellence of a work the difficulty of exhibiting that excellence 
by extracts increases ; and it is hardly necessary to transfer 
to our columns any further portions of a book that will pro- 
bably pass through the hands of the great majority of our 
readers. We take our leave of the author with the remark 
that he has produced a volume that is worthy of him, and that 
must at once take a conspicuous place in English surgical 
literature. 


Diseases of Children. A Clinical Treatise based on Lectures 
delivered at the Hospital for Sick Children, London. By 
Tuomas Hiturer, F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital for 
Sick Children, and to University —— Hospi Lon- 
don: James Walton, Gower-street. 1 

CLrNTcaALisM is the order of the day, both in societies and in 
books. No contribution in practical medicine has any chance 
of being respected now if it is not clinical. There are still, in- 
deed, uses of systematic treatises; but the best of these are 
becoming more clinical in their character. It is with great 
pleasure, therefore, that we inform our readers that we have 
in Dr. Hillier’s book a very creditable beginning of clinical 

tises on diseases of children. Of course it is not exhaustive. 

t does not include all diseases of children, but it treats of 
the more important, such as pneumonia, pleurisy, rickets, 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, diseases of the brain, infantile para- 
lysis, scarlatina, typhus and typhoid fevers, skin diseases, 
epilepsy, convulsions, &c. It does not include everything that 
might be said of the diseases of which it treats ; but it con- 
tains everything important in Dr. Hillier’s clinical observa- 
tions, and valuable notices of the best observations of other 
physicians, especially continental ones, whose writings are not 
very accessible to English readers, and are yet very important. 

There are two ways in which it is possible to judge of the 
value of a clinical treatise. One is by having regard to the 
details of the record of cases which it contains, in which there 
is great room for discrimination in the giving or withholding 
of particulars ; the other is in the general text of the book, 
and the richness of it in such conclusions and ripe opinions as 
can only spring out of a large and careful observation. Judged 
in either of these ways, the book before us is a valuable one. 

It abounds in instructive and well-taken cases. Every subject 

is illustrated with full-drawn and characteristic cases of the 

disease, as well as with cases in which there are features of 
special interest ; and, in addition to this, one or two subjects 
are accompanied with tables of cases in abstract, amongst which 
we may specify the table of cases of cerebral tubercle and 
the table of twenty-four cases of infantile atrophic para- 


lysis. There are occasional vaguenesses or imperfections in | 


the clinical record which tantalise the reader; but, on the 
whole, the cases are taken carefully, and in a way worthy of 
imitation. Dr. Hillier’s book is also good when judged by the 
number of useful and shrewd conclusions on important points 
which are scattered through it, and which indicate close ob- 
servation. As at once specimens of this feature of the work, 
and as conveying Dr. Hillier’s views on a few interesting sub- 
jects, we may quote a few detached sentences. 

‘*T was not then aware how very frequent it is to meet with 
an intermitting pulse in children after acute disease of various 
kinds, such as the exanthemata, typhoid, pneumonia, or 
often runs a mild course, and has no effect in hastening the 
course of the chronic malady.” 

‘* Pleurisy is a more common disease in childhood than is 
supposed, and it is frequently overlooked. It is very seldom 
that there is complete a of respiratory murmur even 
over a large amount of fluid. Bronchial iration is a more 
important sign of pleurisy in children than in adults....... It is 
frequently mistaken for the sign of pneumonia, and has often 
led to errors of diagnosis.” 

Dr. Hillier’s chapters on Cerebral and Paralytic Diseases 
are worthy of particular study. In his chapter on Forms of 
Infantile Paralysis occurs the following suggestion :— 

“* When feverish symptoms, whose cause is not understood, 
occur in children between the ages of six months and three 
ears, it is desirable to notice carefully whether the patient 

lost power over either of its limbs. Loss of power over 
one or is sometimes overlooked for some time in 
children who have not begun to walk.” 

Dr. Hillier has no extreme views in therapeutics ; but on 
the important question of the use of mercury he says, speaking 
of pneumonia— 

**I believe calomel is a drug which is not to be recom- 
mended, except as an occasional aperient.” 

And speaking of pleurisy and its use in a certain case, he 
adds— 

** Longer experience has induced me to discontinue the use 
of mercury as an antiphlogistic in pleurisy.” 

Our space is exhausted ; but we have said enough to indicate 
and illustrate the excellence of Dr. Hillier’s volume. It is emi- 
nently the kind of book needed by all medical men who wish 
to cultivate clinical accuracy and sound practice. 


Abstracts 
or THE 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES DELIVERED AT 
THE PROVINCIAL MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LEEDS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR. WM. HALL, 


Mr. Hatt referred in the first place to the present position 
of the Leeds school. ‘‘In a very short time the magnificent 
hospital across the way is to be thrown open to us; our school 
is at present a bride impatiently awaiting the coming of the 
bridegroom. This school, founded when such institutions 
were looked upon with some amount of distrust and sus- 
picion, has fairly won its way to esteem and confidence by 
the perseverance of its professors, and by the well-ordered 
and industrious habits of its students. Its origin pointed to 
its future excellence. Its founders were not actuated by the 
mere desire of ae | idle time. They were men in the full 
swing of professi occupation, men wedded to their work; 
but, seized with the high resolve of self-culture, they wisely 
determined to keep a constant to their intellectual ac- 
tivity and their desire for the advancement of medical science. 
They are gone! Not one of them now remains to us, but their 
example still lives, and let us hope that they have cast their 

tlemen, we cou conduc 
school om any other principles. ‘The public knows but little of 
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us im our corporate capacity; any reputation we here obtain 
rests where it is gained, and as for emolument, we do not look 
for.it. We are most prodigal of our income in the improvement 
of this place. The school is, in fact, our hobby. e know 
that our profession demands a constantly refreshed and an ever- 
increasing knowledge, and we voluntarily place ourselves under 
the yoke. To you we look as our spur, lest we should lag in 
the race for professional ing, lest we should be tempted 
aside by mere worldly gain. ‘ore quitting these personal 
matters you will, I am sure, e me to allude to those of 
our former comrades who have fallen in the presidential year 
gone by,—Morley, Price, Smith, and Teale. I knew them 
well, but mere words seem but a poor tribute to their memory. 
[Mr. Hall then referred to the part they had taken in the con- 
duct of the school, and paused to offer some ial advice to 
his hearers, noticing, as he proceeded, the advances medical 
science had made. } 

“We do not ess (said Mr. Hall) medicine to be an exact 
science. Probability has been said ‘to be the very guide of 
life.” We arrange our work for to-morrow, but we know not 
that to-morrow’s sun will ever rise upon us. But by the patient 
accumulation of facts—that is, by induction,—aided by the 
light thrown upon our investigations by the collateral sciences, 
we reduce this probability toa minimum. And, further, every 
human being possessing a distinct individuality, his diseases 
partake of t individuality, and must be approached in that 
spirit alone. Whoever to any one principle in the 
treatment of disease savours of the deduction which led our 
forefathers so much astray ; on the , each case of dis- 
ease must be treated on its own merits, and herein lies much 
of the-charm of our art. Ever changing, our occupation has 
all the relief and freshness of variety; but it must be based on 
and accompanied by a spirit of scientific inquiry; for to know 
what is probable in disease not only do we need a ‘ large expe- 

i t also a sound scientific knowledge of the part 
affected.’ Gentlemen, you have entered this school for the 
purpose of acquiring that knowledge, and it is here only that 
you can acquire it. Seize the golden opportunity, and you 
will'lay the foundation of a future happy success ; ie it, and 
it will never return. 

“*You have a curriculum of studies laid down by the autho- 
rities, which, whatever its shortcomi will, if faithfully 
oe lead you to a scientific knowledge of your profession. 

it will do more than this. You do not come here to be 
merely stuffed, parrot-like, with knowledge ; you are here to 
inerease your mental powers, and it is this we seek from you 
evenmore tham knowledge itself. Your senses must be suffi- 
ciently developed to take in at a glance things which you do 
not now dream of ; you must be able to hear sounds you can- 
not at present distinguish; your sense of smell must be dulled 
in one direction and sharpened in another; your taste must be 
refined ; your fingers must be rendered not only far more nim- 
ble and dexterous, but eyes must be formed at the very ends of 
them, so delicate and accurate must be their power of tactile 
discernment; and with all this you must acquire a self-posses- 
sion which will.enable you to apply these quickened senses to 


«Do not be dismayed at the amount.of work for you to do. 


Have you never, in ae long country drive, been struck 
with the loftinessof the hills in the distance, and the compara- 
tive lowness of them when you have fairly commenced the 
ascent? So you will find your work here. No day without a 
i your motto; it is the steady and moderate 
the goal. All your subjects must be 
carefully gone through, but if one more religiously than the 
rest let it be anatomy; if you neglect it now, how can you 
ever make it good? Its marvellous exactness and great beauty 
—nay, its absolute necessity for your future practice, must 
command your earnest attention ; and remember, gentlemen, 
you.come here quite as: much to teach yourselves as to be 
taught......1f you have spent some time with an intelligent 
practitioner you have enjoyed the tutorial.system in its 


ives.” 
ly alluded'to the subjects of hygiene, thera- 
the like, and concluded thus :—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
you expect from your calling? Is 


wealth your object? Alas! you have chosen the path 
to that ; an honourable cauiione you will gain by inteetey 
and good conduct, but very few of us become wealthy. You 
may, indeed, make a short cut to fortune, but I am afraid it 
will not be an honourable one. Is worldly rank your gol? 
This you will not reach in medicine, so long as such rank ‘is 
but the guinea stamp,’ and so long as good deeds demand a 
loud publicity for their acknowledgment. No, you shall make 
the lame to walk, the blind to see, the deaf to bear, and the 
dumb to speak. Weary and jaded, you shall in the dead of 
night watch over the flickering life, which, in giving breath to 
a second, has wellnigh quenched its own ; you shall sustain 
and guard it until it burns brightly again. You shall snatch 
the breadwinner from the very jaws of death, and restore him 
to those who would otherwise be fatherless. You shall take 
by the hand the rodigal, weary and footsore ; you shall 
remove the iron from very soul, giving him another chance 
of home and heaven. Nay, whole communities will have 
cause to bless you, for, by hygienic measures, you shall avert. 
from them the arm of the destroying angel of pestilence. But 
do you expect to be publicly rewarded? Hush, my brethren, 
are you not treading in the footsteps of Him who sought not 
the applause of men? Wealth ambition, then, you must 
not think of ; work must be your portion, but it will bring 
with it its own reward. For one thing, how varied is your oc- 
cupation. Here the little bud just opening to the sunshine of 
life has been chilled by the frost of disease, and needs need on 
ial care that it may revive again ; there the hoary has 
laid low by the wintry blast, and must be comforted. At 
one time you must stand up manfully, and fight our great 
enemy with every weapon at your command; at another you 
must meekly capitulate with the promise of an easy 
for the poor sufferer; and sad though you will sometimes 
at the failure of your best endeavours, you will seldom lie. 
down at the end of the day’s work without the blessed thought 
that some pain has been relieved, some anguish soothed by 
the ability granted you from on high. You will soon be our 
fellow-citizens in the great commonwealth of medicine. Come 
to us in the spirit of nage geet for though there is no 
calling in which — will not meet with a safer compe- 
tence, still, if you would be conscientiously bh , you must 
aim beyond that. Forgetting the things behi you must 
press forward to higher excellence ; and then, as you descend 
the river of life, your sympathies will widen with the stream, 
and, without becoming too materialistic, you will learn to pi 
where once you might have condemned the erring ones, W 
ysical conformation betokens moral degradation ; you will 
love mercy ; and when at last you reach the great deep of 
death, may you receive a merciful recompense from Him who 
has said he will remember even a cup of cold water given to a 
suffering brother in His name. 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY DR. F. T. ROBERTS. 


Arter some preliminary remarks, and a word of welcome 
to the students, new and old, the lecturer said that it was not 
necessary for him to speak in defence of provincial schools on 
this occasion, as their influence had now been pretty generally 
recognised and acknowledged. In calling attention specially 
to the Liverpool School of Medicine, he mentioned that no 
student from that school had been rejected during the past 

ar, either at the College of Surgeons, the College of Phy- 
the Hall, or the Scotch Colleges; and 
they had had tolerable success at the University of London. 
This showed they were making progress; and it ought to 
stimulate those who have to pass thro similar ordeals in 
the coming year not to let the credit which had been justly 
won for the school by their predecessors suffer in their hands, 
at all events through any want of exertion on their part. The 
lecturer then alluded to the untimely death of their colleague, 
Dr. Birkenhead, to whom he paid a tribute of just praise. 

Addressing the students, Dr. Roberts asked them to con- 
sider what motives had prompted them +o.aim at the medical 
profession, as it was important to have right views on this 
point at the very outset. After pointing these out, he urged 


upon them, whatever other objects they might have in view, 


to have the desire of doing good to others as the grand object 


of their existence. He asked them next tv consider with, 


what objects they had come to that School of Medicine. Some 
entered as students merely because the regulations compelled 
them ; others engaged in their responsible work with no other 


voe ui & BASE 


‘ 
4 
{ 
| 
| 
P ; you have not only had daily instruction in the smaller | 
arts of your profession, but you have had eae of 
es your own shortcomings; and while you have had time | 
for study, wl have been a occasionally to act for | 
yourself in emergencies which frequently ha in our 
calling, and which are the very best instructors. The hospital 
will still further carry out this practical education ; but I will | 
not presume to offer more hints for your guidance there than | 
to recommen 
Mr. Hall fi 
tics, and 
| 
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wan quite proper that it should 
; and if it was kept in view from the first, and a final 
‘seram” not relied on, fair amount of professional 
knowledge would be gained. Bat it was mistake to 
the mere gaining of diplomas and degrees as the 


always to keep that future in view, and pointed 

how they should employ their time as students in order to 
‘be successful then. The contemptuous manner in which lec- 
and reading had been spoken of by certain high autho- 
rities had been ctive of much ial as it was often used 
and waste of time, Theoretical 


They must read ily and regularly, and not 
merely in a rush from time to time or at the finish. He ad- 
vised them all to be very attentive at the examinations and 
demonstrations. He spoke in favour of the prize system, and, 
other purposes which it ought to serve, thought the 
competition for prizes should assist in doing away 

wish t envious and jealous feeling which is more or 
universal in human nature, and very prevalent in the medical 
ayy as it would be attacked at an early period, and 
ore it had taken a firm hold upon the mind. The lecturer 
then mentioned the various means of instruction. 
a avail themselves of the appointments offered them 
the infirmary, and should strive to render themselves fit to 
ol at one of the various 
institutions in the town. The lecturer then pointed out 
what qualities and purposes they should bring to bear 
upon their work, in order that it might lead to a success- 
ful issue. In conclusion, he told ‘the students that their 
_their 


having done his duty —— 
teachers, his school, and to hivnself ; 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY DR. GIBSON, 
THe Mayor, E. Whitley, Esq., delivered the medals to the 


_ Medical Council to secure a good general education for students 
claiming to be registered. He insisted that the members of a 
profession which runs through the social body from head to 


The lecturer then spoke of the various methods of 
observing that the province of eandemical eduention is 


results, 
The relation of medicine and cognate sciences was then dis- 
cussed, in connexion with their 


and principles of philosophic 
passed to reed sieoner consideration of the position 
confidences 


Dr. Gibson then 
of the medical man in society. ‘‘ Noone hasse many: 
entrusted to him. There is, perhaps, no human work which 
confers greater good than does his ; and it will be admitted ; 
that from the ranks of his profession a very ~~ proportion of 
the cuitivators of science has sprung. is hands, very 
commonly, are the issues of life and death. Human life and 
than silver or gold ; 
and yet it must be wledged 
physician in the State is more humble than 

intellectual, moral character would seem ‘to jattity, The The 
merchant, the manufacturer, the lawyer, and the soldier mmay % 
attain all but the highest honours in the State. This does not ] 
hold with the physician. Honoured he may be, and will -be, 
by those who understand the man and bis mission. He is 
most sought for in the hour of suffering, the most.capable when 
the lamp of life flickers under the in jaence of disease. The 
pre-eminence of the physician, however, is inthe sick chamber 
especially. The pilot who has directed the danger-surrounded 
ship th shoals and rocks and storms is seon forgotten 
when the harbour of safety is reached ; and so itoften is with 
the physician. This to be a stern law—a grievous 
misfortune. Nevertheless, there i is —. very much, that is 


usefulness. His business is to soothe the suffering, to heal the 
sick, and to prevent disease ; and to this business, gentlemen, 


you are bound to devote your best energies. Self-a' 
is the badge of the true physician. In the course of hus life : 
much ling for gratitude—thankfulness on 5 


his and world without may not ios ied the 
expression thereof from self-laudati ti t that 
practitioner is eccentric indeed in mental constitution who.ean 
in the midst of discomfitures in his contention with disease 
and find time in his life-work for egc tistical 
}.tion. 


larity—is often the merest bubble, it may yet, even in the 
most undeserving, float gaily far down the stream of time. 
But the slightest rudeness will often destroy, and the transi- 
tion from most marked display to entire destruction is often . 


foot like a system of nerves should possess as much knowledge 
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object than to plunge into folly and vice, and, as they called | of literature and science, apart from professional know: 
it, ‘\enjoy life.” The latter class, however, was not a uume- if they pros 
rous one; and he would take that opportunity of emphatically | in the world, and that the at least of this know. 
declaring that the degraded character so commonly attributed | ought to be acquired by them before they entered upon their 
medieal students us a class was a gross libel. strictly medical studies. 
upon them that it was fur no mere routine that they Dr. Gibson, after a passing allusion to the present and past H 
students; there was work of a grave nature before them, and | position of medicine, and the fact that students were entering 
ithey should beware of entering upon it with the intention of | upon a life-long work, said: “Let me point out to yon, 
wasting their time in vice, else the issue could not fai) to be | further, that your work demands a concentrated attention ; 
their downfall in every respect. The great object which most | and that it is impossible for you, excepting as.a leisure amuse- 
ment, or as an incidental holiday, to engage in.any other paur- 
suit, any other life occupation, consistently with a fair regard 
to the interests of those who, in the hour of their need, cal! 
greatest acquisitions shall be comparatively when brought 
inte competition with those which shall il boreaquined to 
grand end of a student's life. There was a future beyon , | meet successfully the varied demands—the nrultitudinonus e- 
which demanded for itself the most earnest preparation. He | quirements of the diseased; and altogether to. fit. you for the " 
great work which is before you. all modieal knew- 
ge are exceedingly numerous. however, bear 4 
amneptrthasthd & suffering, and to the prevention and 
amelioration, or cure, of disease. In institutions like this ; 
College it is recognised that these items of knowledge can be r 
best attained when they are systematically pursued—that 
‘Was a8 Necessary as practical, in its proper place. With reg there is perplexity in the mind of the stndent, and unduly : 
to lectures, he considered they ought to be no mean aids in | great imperfection in the knowledge obtained when the par- :- 
the acquirement of the necessary information, and urged the | suit is not characterised by some system. Our examining ee 
particular objects. There is simplicity, too, inssuch 
ment, and altogether the results may be regarded os higly tf 
pulsory knowledge forms a grand era in the history of medi- ] 
| cine. It belongs to our own tume, and already.displays happy a 
had a lively interest in the r welfare. Let each of them fe : 
his responsibility to himself, and have an equal interest in h 7 
own welfare. than ene of the 
could be standing still, but must be either advancing or goi ; 
back ; and therefore urged upon them to work at once, an) 
not be merely making resolutions for the future, which woul 
surely come to nought. He reminded them of the influen 
the conduct of each one of them would have upon those aroun¢ 
and how this would react upon himself. The day would soo 
come when with them all there would be an unavoidable retrd 
— so far as their student-life was concerned ; therefore l¢ 
all tread in the right path, so that when the time can 
for each one of them to quit these scenes of his early labou 
he might be able to look back upon the past with the prou 
his friends, h 
glance forwar 
future with every prespect of filing with dignity h 
position as a member of one of the highest professions to which | member of society would be detractive, almost fatal, to bis 
it can be his privilege to belong, of acquiring honour and re- 
spect for himself, and of faithfully carrying out those gracious 
purposes which are the glory of our vocation—of being a mes- 
‘senger of mercy and a dispenser of the noblest and most wel- 
come blessings in the midst of a suffering humanity. 
| every well-ordered mind in every contact with the world. In q 
College on the report of the Council, commenting on its favour- | this wise a good:man desires a good name, a good reputation, 
able particulars. He warmly praised the efforts of the General | and it is his ambition to deserve it. Although fame—popn- 
| 
4 a 
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however, is the patent of a true nobility—a thing to be studied 
for, watched for, waited for, by every true man. Do not then 
attempt to stifle an ambition, but leave some f ints on the 
sands of time, some marks that may sustain your individuality 
and proclaim your excellence as men and as pees. It is 
the duty of every man, and should be a hig tification, to 
endeavour to hand down to posterity not only what he has 
received from those who have gone before, but a contribution 
to its amelioration from himself and the age in which he lives.” 
He concluded by saying : ‘‘ Endeavour to deserve and to se- 
cure the confidence of your patients, not by trickery or decep- 
tion, but by the earnest and faithful employment of the know- 
ledge and ability of which you are the . I would 
not, however, conceal from you that Tis ppointment may 
sometimes attend or follow your best endeavours and highest 
hopes, and it is well that you should contemplate this side of 
the picture. You may err in your diagnosis or prognosis or 
treatment of disease, or in your efforts towards its prevention. 
It is human to err. All men commit errors. But if you have 
been assiduous students, close observers, dispassionate thinkers 
—if you have cultivated to the best of your ability the talents 
with which God has endowed you—if you are unselfish and 
enthusiastic, and conscientious in the work which is before 
ee endeavours, disappointed hopes, may be 
;. the character of the bearer being purified and bright- 

ened the while. Still I would warn you that the world is 
terribly tainted with the sin of selfishness ; your best efforts 
shall be di ed or forgotten ; your good uame shall be 
traduced—slandered ; your very successes shall be misunder- 
stood or misinterpreted. This is the charter of your existence. 
Nevertheless, you can still act as kindly and as Christian gen- 
tlemen. You can pursue your course undeterred by the male- 
volence or the virulence which shall taint the atmosphere of 
your existence, with the assurances of your own pure hearts, 
and with the appreciation and the approval of the ewe You 
can live down persecution, and be exemplars of beneficence 
You can afford to condemn and to contemn the evildoers, if 
yo ae to yourselves and true to the cause which you 

ve your own. You can be just and fear not!” 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOLS 
INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


Tue Blue-book recently issued by the Commissioners on 
Schools contains some important evidence relative to the edu- 
cational wants of the profession, given by Dr. Carpenter, Mr. 
Paget, Dr. Gull, and Dr. Acland. 

Dr. Carpenter, in reference to the matriculation examination 
of the University of London, entered into details with the 
view of showing the sources whence students proceed to ma- 
triculate, and the comparative advantages of different educa- 
tional systems. There are most rejections amongst those who 
are prepared by ‘‘ private study.” This is in part accounted 
for by the fact that many of the candidates are of advanced 
age. They are men whose early education has been imperfect, 
and who endeavour to prepare themselves for the examina. 
tion, but succeed indifferently. In candidates over thirty years 
of age, the rejections amount to one-half. Of the candidates 
from endowed schools, private schools, and preparatory schools, 
63 per cent. pass; and in those from the public colleges the 
rate is 67 per cent. Dr. Carpenter specially dwelt upon the 
superior excellence in the students of normal colleges. They 
pass in the proportion of 81 per cent. Speaking from large 
experience, Dr. Carpenter affirmed that the education of the 
middle classes of the country was improving, and that in- 
creased stringency of examination was followed finally by a 
larger number of candidates for degrees; that the matricu- 
lation was for boys of sixteen or seventeen years of age and 
of fair abilities—by no means too severe an urdeal if properly 
prepared ; that the University of London had been instru- 
mental, through the demands it made, in increasing and im- 
proving the class of scholastic teachers, and in causing such 
sciences as natural philosophy and chemistry to be taught 
more generally in schools. 

The main points involved in Mr. Paget’s examination are 
as follows :—In reply to the question whether it was not of 


importance, with regard to the future proficiency of students 
in the study of medicine, that oy Wotng to ita general 
education and intelligence in general subjects before they 
embark in a professional career,—he answered that it was of 
the greatest importance, he thought, that young men enter 
the profession with a knowledge in respect of subjects that 
might be included under the head of science, as distinguished 
from literary matters, which is unsatisfactory. He believed, in 
regard to the com tive value, on the one hand, of an edu- 
cation which tended to strengthen and develop the faculties, 
and, on the other, one specially directed to physical science 
and subjects which are more or less directly connected with 
medicine, ‘that if a literary or classical education be carried 
to a high point, it admirably qualifies a man to enter at once 
on the study of medicine; but tew students educated in classics 
reach any such point of knowledge as to give their minds any 
special strength or ability to turn at once to any other sub- 
His impression was that if the quantity of know- 
edge is so limited, as it must necessarily be by previous edu- 
cation, it would be far better if they had the same amount of 
knowledge in scientific subjects as they now ss in classics.” 
The great deficiency of medical students is their want of know- 
ledge of experimental science. ‘‘ All the scientific know 

that is sup’ to assist in the study of medicine, has to b 
— after they begin their studies. For example, it is 
highly important ta studying medicine should be 
taught something of natural history, something of chemistry, 
something of natural philosophy. The whole of these things 
have to be taught in the medical schools, and there they are 
very imperfectly learnt, having to be studied at the time the 
students are occupied about matters which seem to them, and 
which are indeed, very much more immediately important, such 
as the practice of medicine and surgery, midwifery, anatomy, 
and physiology, and other subjects which they are quite aware 
bear on the daily business of their life. The result is, there- 
fore, that students complete their medical education with a 
very imperfect knowledge of any one branch of science except 
that of their own profession.” ie antes 

It will be seen that Mr. P specially dwelt u 

that although the bulk of Nae ade om on the part of the intend- 
ing cline student should be increased, ‘on it is desirable 
that the kind of information and teaching should be different, 
experimental science taking the place of the present modicum 
of Greek and Latin, and the like; and that this should be 
acquired before commencing the study of medical science 


per. 

a Gull confirmed Mr. Paget’s opinion as regards the de- 
fective knowledge on the part of students entering the profes- 
sion, and believed that what was wanted was not so much a good 
special as a good general preliminary education, by which the 
senses and intellect would be developed und exercised. Dr. 
Gull agreed with Mr. Paget and Dr. Acland as to the advan- 
tage of cultivating more fully the faculty of observation, and 

uces, 

Dr. Acland was of opinion that up to the age of fifteen the 
boy destined to become a medical practitioner should be edu- 
cated generally in the same manner as any other cultivated 

outh ; from fifteen to seventeen he should acquire more or 
ess special knowledge, prior to commencing the study of 
medicine proper. Dr. Ac attached im ce to a classi- 
cal education with respect to the higher branches of the pro- 
fession. He believed that, if ible, one or more of the 
physical sciences should form a part of the general education 
of boys, not perhaps so much with the view of giving them 
ial knowledge as of developing their faculties, such as 
that of observation and accurate thought. With regard to the 
special study required to train the medical student for his 
hospital work, Dr. Acland observed that ‘there are i 
preparations for those ital studies which an o 
school does not at all attempt; there are special studies whi 
ordinary schools, as now constituted, do not furnish to the 
general practitioner prior to his hospital studies. One of the 
consequences has been, that the London hospitals endeavour 
to supply within the hospital walis the deficiencies of school 
education.” This Dr. Acland did not think desirable. The 
difficulty could be met by improving the general educational 


machinery of the country. 


Tax cultivation of chinchona in India is being carried 


on with great success. A very large area of land in the 
Neilgherries, at the Punjaub, at Darjeeling is now stocked 
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Tue National Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
may be congratulated on its selection of a President in the 
place of the illustrious Lord Brovcuam. It was no easy duty 
to select a fit successor to so rare a man. But men of all 
parties will allow that the difficult duty has been well dis- 
charged. Men of a liberal turn of thinking will not be vexed 
that the President is a true Conservative, and men of the 
people will not begrudge the aristocracy the great honour of 
having supplied a nobleman who in the range of his knowledge, 
the intenseness of his human interest in social questions, and 
the eloquence of his statement, is not an unworthy successor 
to Lord Brovenam. In truth, Lord Carnarvon is one of 
those men whose convictions are so earnest, and who so ob- 
viously subordinates his conduct to his convictions, that he is 
equally respected by men of all parties. It matters little 
to which of the great parties such men belong. It is no 
wonder that at rough times like these, when fine convictions 
have little chance of respect, they are often found unattached ; 
and this unattachment is the less to be regretted as it gives them 
leisure for such expositions of the great principles regulating 
the domestic, economic, and general interest of nations as 
make up Lord Carnarvon’s address of last week, which is 
singularly clear and comprehensive, and indicative of a wise 
and proad judgment. The address is so comprehensive that 
we do not propose any analysis of it. It is a thing to be read 
in its entirety. His Lordship’s remarks on the importance 
and range of sanitary science, his admission of the value of the 
medical contributions to it, his statement of the imperfections 
of all past measures for the relief of great social evils affecting 
the health of large communities, and his observations on the 
defective water-supply of London, are of special interest to the 
medical profession. So also are his observations on the classi- 
fication of murder and the question of capital punishment ; 
and on some recent Acts of Parliament having medical ele- 
ments, with which his Lordship is evidently no more satisfied 
than we are. 

Several discussions occurred in the sections of great interest 
to the medical profession. One of them, on the administra- 
tion and abuse of hospitals, is reported at some length in an- 
other part of our present number. We cannot agree with all 
that was said; but a good deal of truth was spoken as to the 
evils of our present system. ne of these evils is the relief 
in hospitals and dispensaries of unfit persons — persons, that 
is to say, who should pay for their medical advice. Mr. 
Marruews put this evil very strongly. He thought it so 
great as to call for the appointment of a special officer to see 
that only fit cases were supplied with letters. Dr. Srewarr 
quoted the case of a lady in Portland-place who recommended 
1500 patients in one year, and who used to supply all her 
friends with orders of admission for their servants. We de- 
voutly wish that, by more care and conscientiousness on the 
part of subscribers, or by the appointment of a special officer, 


only fit cases could receive the relief of our hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. But we must not overrate the evils of the present 
system, or be too rigid and inquisitorial in our attempts to 
mend it. In London just now, it seems to us, there is a great 
mass of ailment and disease which comes of little work and 
imperfect nourishment. It needs not only the aid of con- 
valescent funds, but cod-liver oil and all helpfal medicines of 
the best quality. It is quite impossible that the poor, who 
are just above pauperism, should be able to pay for these 
and medical advice for any length of time, and for a short 
time they are of no use. Dr. SraLLanp very justly observed 
that men pay a doctor’s bill with much smaller wages in the 
country than in London. But money notoriously goes further 
in the country than in London; and, moreover, London cer- 
tainly tends to produce a weak, medicine-needing condition of 
the system. The economic bearings of a strumous, anwmic, 
or rachitic family of the labouring class are very serious, and 
have scarcely been sufficiently considered in such discussions 
as this. Suppose the wife of a labouring man to have a bad 
breast or hemoptysis, or one of his children to have a strumous 
joint or strumous glands, and that we are at all right in our 
notions of the nourishment required in such diseases in the 
upper classes,—how is it to be got out of working wages, for 
weeks or months, and medical advice and medicines of the 
best to be paid for on terms consistent with the dignity of the 
medical profession? We are sorry to differ from Miss Gar- 
RETT, supported as she was by Dr. Rumsey, in thinking it 
desirable to transfer out-patients to the care of senior students. 
Good senior students might do some of the work, but only 
under the supervision of an experienced physician or surgeon, 
to whom constant reference should be practicable in serious 
cases. The medical staffs of our hospitals should be increased. 

Another important subject discussed in the Health Depart- 
ment was that of health officers. This involved allusions not 
very flattering to the sanitary condition of Birmingham, which, 
notwithstanding its goodly appearance in the lists of the 
Registrar.General, has courts of which so experienced a sani- 
tary observer as Dr. Srewarr said he had seldom seen anything 
so filthy and abominable. Birmingham is one of those great 
towns which has not a medical officer of health. It thinks 
more of £500 or £600 a year than of the value of such an 
officer, though it may safely be asserted that a few courts such 
as those described by Dr. Stewart and Mr. Gopwin will cost 
the Corporation £500 or £600 a year. The economic bearings 
of these courts may be gathered from the following remarks of 
Mr. Gopwiy :—“ In one court the soil from an adjoining cess- 
pool percolated through the division wall, and rendered the 
place unendurable. The first woman spoken to had three 
children living, but had lost five; the second an invalid 
husband. In a court in Stainforth-street the midden was 
simply an open cesspool, filthy in the extreme. The children 
were pale and wan, with staring eyes. He could name a 
dozen places specifically, in some of which there was but one 
closet, without door and without seat, for a dozen crowded 
houses. Not one of the children to whom he spoke could read. 
Here there were hundreds of children being brought up with- 
out health, without knowledge of anything but evil.” 

This department was presided over by Dr. Rumsey, who in 
the course of his able address showed the imperfectness of the 
death register as a criterion of public health, and urged the 
importance of means for ascertaining and registering the sick- 
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ness of large communities. The tirst urgent step to this end-is 
the appointment of medical officers of health. It is highly dis- 
creditable to Birmingham that she should still be without one. 
If one remaining argument were needed to convince large 
towns of the advantage of such appointments, it may be found 
in the singular moderation and statesmanlike views of Dr. 
Trencu and Dr. Garrpner of Glasgow, who seemed in all 
they said to be as anxious to protect the public and the 
owners of poor property as the public health. Dr. Trencu’s 
remarks on the hardship to poor owners of property of com- 
pelling alterations at their sole expense for the good of the 
public, and Dr. Garrpyer’s against health officers being 
absolutely independent of local authorities, may be taken as 
specimens of the sense of justice which large views of the pub- 
lic health from a medical point of view favour. Dr. Trencn’s 
opinions are the most cogent, as he speaks from a personal 
experience at Liverpool of the operation of a local Act (the 
Local Sanitary Amendment Act, 1864), which works well, but 
which subjects the report of the health officer as to alterations 
of property to both the Town Council and the Grand Jury of 
the Quarter Sessions. The owners and the Corporation gene- 
rally come, either directly or by the aid of two valuers, to an 
agreement for compensation to the owners for alteration or 
demolition. Failing this agreement, the decision is left to a 
jury. Only one case had arisen, up to the time of Dr, 
TRENCH’s last report, requiring the intervention of a jury. 

We must here leave the Social Science Association. We 
have left ourselves no room to speak of a discussion on the 
stamping-out of small-pox, or the extension of the Contagious 
Diseases Act, and on a most sensible paper on the sanitary 
condition of country villages. We can only feel gratified that 
the medical profession makes such an important contribution 
to the influence of this Association. There are deeper ques- 
tions still to be settled in social science than the Association 
‘has yet touched, but it has begun with most obvious questions, 
and according to all appearance it has work enough before it 
‘for some years to come in advocating even the first principles 
of sanitary science and legislation. 


Tue subject of the amount of health enjoyed by the inha- 
bitants of Calcutta has lately excited a good deal of attention, 
owing to the fact that it has been asserted that the residence 
of the Governor-General and the Executive Council ought not 
to be confined to that locality. There are many political con- 
siderations which render it highly expedient that the Council 
should accompany the Governor-General—amongst others, the 
avoidance of the delay and circumlocution which would neces- 
sarily ensue if they were separated. Even were it proposed to 
alter the capital of India, which it is not, this would not be the 
first time that such a proposition had been started. ‘We have, 
however, nothing to do with the political aspect of the question, 
but with the medical. There can be no doubt that Caleutta is 
a very insalubrious place, in spite of numerous instances which 
might apparently be cited to the contrary, such as facts about 
“various Governor-Generals and others having maintained’ their 
health there while administering the government of the country. 
Our military surgeons regard Calcutta, to use a term we have 
heard, as a kind of ‘‘ cholera pot’ at certain seasons of the year. 
The natives, moreover, manifest a great dread of the place, 
and would not willingly resort to it. The bare fact that the 


highest officials have rarely perished by disease contracted in 
Calcutta does not, in reality, prove much. In point of fact, 
they did not reside continuously at Calcutta. They were, in 
all probability, men possessed of strong constitutions, as well 
as strong heads, and they lived under somewhat exceptional 
circumstances. The effects of climate in producing a gradual, 
but very sensible, deterioration of health and strength are often 
very marked in those who have altogether escaped the epidemic 
and endemic diseases of a station. It would form an interest- 
ing subject of inquiry to trace the subsequent history and 
health of our English officials on their return to this country. 
It appears to us indubitable that Europeans would be more 
likely to maintain their health and strength by occasionally 
migrating from’ Calcutta to the hills. 

The last number of the Journal of the Hast India Association, 
published under the authority of the Council, contains a'very 
elaborate and instructive paper on the population and mortality 
of Calcutta, by Mr. P. M. Tarr, and to this we may direct our 
readers’ attention. The population on the evening of the 8th 
of January, 1866, amounted to 377,924, of which number 
11,224 were Europeans. The mortality per cent. has been cal- 
culated according to creeds, and it amounted in 1865, amongst 
Christians, to 5°19; among Hindoos to 6°41; Jews, 1°46; Mus- 
sulmans, 5°83; Parsees, 0°88, and among Chinese to 3°19. In 
1866 it was rather less. The limited number of Jews, Chinese, 
and Parsees, however, renders the above results almost value- 
less for purposes of comparison. But it is curious ‘that ‘the 
statistical results of previous years agree in assigning a higher 
death-rate to the Hindoo than to the Mahomedan population, 
a fact which Mr. Tarr accounts for by a reference to the dif- 
ferent habits of these people, the Hindoo being a vegetarian, 
and the Mussulman being an animal feeder (pork excepted), and 
this gives the latter superior stamina to resist attacks,of epi- 
demic disease. From the health officer’s table of mortality 
amongst the Europeans resident in Calcutta during 1865, it 
would appear to be at the rate of 2-71 per cent., as against'the 
annual average rate of mortality in England and Wales, during 
the seventeen years 1835-54, of 2°245 per cent. There are.so 
many disturbing causes, as far as Europeans in Caleutta are 
concerned, that these statistics are probably not very reliable. 
The better class of Europeans seldom die there, from being 
ordered away as soon as practicable to more genial climes. By 
the medical officer's reports, the mortality amongst the popu- 
lation of Calcutta amounted to 5°408 per cent. in 1865, and to 
4°716 in 1866. Both years were exceptional, however. During 
the two years upwards of 80 per cent. of the deaths resulted 
from diseases of the zymotic class. Small-pox and cholera were 
among the main causes of the mortality, one-third of the total 
casualties during the year 1866 having been from cholera, 

There is no doubt that much of the mortality at Calcutta— 
considerably more than double that of London—results from 
causes which might be overcome by an improved sanitation. 
In the debate which followed the reading of Mr. Tarr’s 
paper, we are told by Dr. Farr that he was engaged with 
Lord Stanizy and others in an inquiry into the mortality of 
our troops in India; that he entered on that investigation under 
the apprehension that India was a terrible climate, productive 
of disease tending to shorten life, but came out of that in- 
quiry with a totally different opinion. The mortality due‘to 
diarrheea, dysentery, and cholera was not peculiar to ‘the 


climate of India, for in times gone by similar diseases produeed 
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the same mortality in London. A contract has been concluded 
to raise 6,000,000 gallons of water daily at Phulta, a point on 
the Hooghly about sixteen miles from Calcutta, where it is to 
be filtered, and afterwards conveyed by aqueducts and dis- 
tributed over the city. The works are being pushed forward, 
and itis expected will be completed by 1870. And it has like- 
wise been proposed to convey the sewage to the salt-water lake 
situated a few miles south-east of Calcutta, where it is to be 
utilised for agricultural purposes. As we have already pointed 
out, however, very considerable misgiving exists in the minds 
of some experienced sanitarians as to the wisdom of the last- 
named measure, which certainly appears to be one open to 
many very grave objections. 


Tue pathological changes which take place in some of the 
simplest, or perhaps we ought to say, in some of the com- 
monest affections, are still but very imperfectly understood. 
Take the case of a blister. As generally understood, it is 
supposed to be an exudation of tiuid, which, discharged from 
dilated vessels, passes through the rete mucosum or Malpighian 
layer of the skin, and aecumulates between the epidermis, that 
constitutes the elevation, and the rete mucosum, which is held 
to remain attached to the surface of the dermis. The difficulty 
which at once suggests itself here is, why there should be a 
detachment of the epidermis from the rete mucosum—why 
the papille should not be left bare when the raised skin is 
removed. Some recent investigations by Prof. BrestaprecK1 
show that our previous knowledge of the process, though in 
the main correct, has not been complete or accurate. He has 
endeavoured to fill up this hiatus, and has taken as the sub- 
ject of his observations the small vesications that are caused 
by a burn, because these are quickly produced, and are not, 
as in the case of the minute blisters which occur in disease, 
accompanied by any previously diseased conditions of the 
skin. If a subject be burnt with a hot iron, there will be 
found in the neighbourhood of the eschar, after the lapse of a 
few hours, sundry small vesications; these are well adapted 
for investigation. If such a blister be cut out with a portion 
of the adjoining skin, macerated in chromic acid, and imbedded 
in gum, complete vertical sections may be obtained. It is then 
found that both the papilla and the stratum Malpighii have 
andergone important changes. In the smaller vesicles the 
papille are enlarged, their connecting tissue presents lacunz, 
and the vascular loops are greatly dilated and apparently 
elongated. The epidermis is altogether detached from the 
papilla except in the hollows between the papille, and the 
space between the two is occupied by innumerable very 
fine fibres, which seem to be on the stretch. The fibres do 
not at first sight give the idea of elongated cells, as they 
are of equal thickness and have no nuclei, though one or two 
may be scattered here and there. They readily stain with 
carmine. When the vesications are larger, and the fluid more 
abundant, the fibres are torn through, part adhering to the 
inner surface of the epidermis, part to the outer surface of the 
papille, Amongst them, some club-like cellular structures, 
with nuclei in their interior, may be seen adhering to the 
papilla by their elongated extremities. In the serous contents 
of the-vesicles a few round nuclei are suspended. BiestapEck1 
states he was long in doubt respecting the origin of these fine 
fibres, but he has now convinced himself that they really pro- 


ceed from the cells of the rete mucosum, as the intermediate 
forms between the finest fibres and the unchanged cells may 
with care be seen, whilst the surface of the papille is well de- 
fined, so that they could not proceed from the connective 
tissue. We may therefore conclude that in the formation of a 
blister from a burn there is, in the first place, a great dilatation 
of the bloodvessels, which immediately occasions a serous 
exudation. This permeates the tissue of the cutis and reaches 
the rete mucosum, the cells of which do not appear to be 
capable of imbibing fluid. As the deeper ones adhere strongly 
to the papillz, and as the accumulating serous fluid cannot 
escape through the condensed cellular layers of the epidermis, 
the cells constituting the rete mucosum are gradually put upon 
the stretch, at first being merely elongated, and finally becom- 
ing converted into fibres in which no trace of a nucleus can be 
discerned. These facts appear to us to be of great interest, 
and they teach that vesicles may be traversed by a framework 
of fine fibres, as it is well known is the case with pustules— 
e. g., those of small-pox. 


Tue Inaugural Addresses at the Provincial Medical Schools, 
which we publish this week in abstract, are pitched in a key 
fully as high as those delivered in the metropolis. The city 
of Leeds—the commercial metropolis of the north—has this 
year enjoyed an unwonted notoriety, which cannot but prove 
beneficial to its medical school, in the fact that its new In- 
firmary has for the past few months been devoted to purposes 
of art of the highest order, prior to being handed over to the 
medical authorities for those more charitable if less artistic 
objects for which it was originally designed. The address of 
Mr. Hatt is well worthy of a school to which such a brilliant 
future is opening. Notwithstanding the sad losses which the 
Leeds School of Medicine has so recently sustained in the 
deaths of Samvet Smrrn, TEALE, and others, its reputation 
stands high; and if these who are now entering its walls as 
students will follow the precepts so well laid down by Mr. 
Ha. there will be no gap in the succession of Leeds worthies, 
so ably represented at the present time by NuNNELEY, 
Wueetnovse, Pripvers and others. 

Liverpool, as the possessor of two great hospitals and a 
shifting population of wayfarers from all parts of the globe in 
addition to its own immediate denizens, affords a special field 
for medical observation ; and its school cannot fail to attract 
pupils if their success, which Dr. Roperts announced, is a 
matter of constant occurrence. The lecturer took care, how- 
ever, to impress upon his audience that there was something 
beyond the mere gaining of diplomas to be attained by those 
who hoped to occupy a good position as practitioners in after- 
life, and urged his hearers to continuous efforts, by which 
alone they could satisfactorily maintain their true professional 

Dr. Gimson’s address at the Newcastle-on-Tyne School of 
Medicine was worthy of the University with which that school 
is connected. We cordially agree with the high estimate which 
the lecturer put upon an academical education as a means of 
disciplining the mental faculties. It is the absence of this 
discipline which not unfrequently leads the keenest intellects 
astray, and makes. shipwreck of men who with its aid might 
have attained the highest position and honour. Dr. Ginson 


showed truly enough that the world does not estimate the 
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physician at his proper worth, and denies him the honours 
which it vouchsafes the successful lawyer, statesman, and 
soldier. But these are not the honours which we as a pro- 
fession seek. It may fall to the lot of one or two in a century 
to regret that a coronet is denied them, but by the bulk of 
the profession the honours which Dr. Ginson spoke of—those 
given to the healer of the sick and the saviour of the dying— 
are all that are looked for or expected. In his own words— 

“The well-deserved fame of a good name is the patent of a 
true nobility—a thing to be studied for, watched for, waited 
for, by every true man. It is the duty of every man, and 
should be a high gratification, to endeavour to hand down to 
posterity not only what he has received from those who have 
gone before, but a contribution to its amelioration from him- 
self and the age in which he lives.” 

Dr. Sumpson’s address, delivered at Manchester, is as able 
and attractive as are those we have above alluded to, but, un- 
fortunately, came to hand too late for insertion. Mr. Sorsy’s 
highly scientific address, ‘‘ On the Application of the Spectrum- 
Microscope to Medical Science,” delivered at the Sheffield 
Medical School, will appear in our columns next week. 


Medical Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 

In Tue Lancer of the 26th ult. we inserted an article 
upon the working of the Contagious Diseases Act, which had 
been standing over for some weeks owing to the pressure upon 
our columns. We are happy now to learn that, at the very 
time the article in question was written, a small instalment 
towards a periodical medical examination of prostitutes had 
been made at one station—Devonport. In consequence of a 
visit of the Secretary of the Admiralty to the Royal Albert 
Hospital on the 19th of August, and a conference then held 
by him with the medical officers of the institution and Dr. 
Sloggatt, the surgeon appointed under the Act, the latter gen- 
tleman has since that date commenced regular periodical ex- 
aminations of all cases brought to him and found at the first 
visit free from disease. We subjoin the visiting surgeon’s 
report for the month of September. 

Visiting Surgeon’s Return, 


Total ... ... 525 120 105 293 
4 diseased, but pregnant, and therefore inadmissible. 
3 re-examined after three months. 

This return is, however, the best evidence that the periodical 
examinations are at present imperfect ; since, if but 525 women 
were brought up for examination in one month (of whom only 
420 were really examined), whilst we know that 900 women 
have signed a voluntary submission to periodical examinations, 
it is obvious that either the examinations are made at such 
long intervals as to be practically useless, or a large number 
of women well known to be prostitutes are not submitted to 
them. We are informed, however, on good authority, that 
the interval between the examinations has in no case exceeded 
fourteen days, and in any doubtful cases is limited to a week ; 
and thus the totally inadequate periodical examination of the 
bulk of the women is made manifest. 


What is now wanted is that the police, who are working the 
Act, should do so under the supervision of the visiting sur- 
geon, and that their register of prostitutes should be 
under his notice, so that he might know that they are all 
periodically examined in rotation. Instead of this their re- 
gister is inaccessible to him, and the selection of women to be 
examined is still left (with the exception of those he now ex- 
amines periodically) to the arbitrary choice of the police, the 
effect of which is that those are brought up who are most 
willing to come, and many of the worse cases escape examina- 
tion altogether. 


MOVEMENT OF TROOPS IN INDIA DURING 
CHOLERA OUTBREAKS. 


We learn from India that some important modifications 
have taken place in the rules regarding the camping out 
troops affected with cholera. the 


rules in force were considered as too arbitrary. The Govern- 
ment in India summoned a commission, composed of Inspectors- 
General Drs. Beatson and Murray, and Major Malleson, the 
sanitary commissioner for Bengal, for the purpose of recon- 
sidering the regulations in force for the prevention of cholera 
among European troops. The result has been that, while the 
rules are generally considered as decidedly good and judicious, 
those numbered 479 and 481 respectively have required modi- 
fication. As matters now stand, if cholera appear epidemically, 
no choice of action is allowed ; the men among whom it has 
broken out must immediately be sent into camp, and the occur- 
rence of four cases within the week is to be held as consti- 
tuting an epidemic form ; but the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, when a smaller number of cases occur, can take on 
himself the responsibility of advising or not the military 
authorities about the removal of the troops. 

Troops must not be removed from the barracks until the 
preliminary camp be ready for their reception, and the move- 
ment is to take place in the afternoon. The ground occupied 
is to be ploughed at the end of the cholera season. 

In the case of women and children it is recommended that 
these be removed into an empty barrack wherever practicable, 
instead of into a camp, in the event of an outbreak of cholera. 
Rules are laid down for the disinfection and purification of the 
infected buildings occupied by the troops in cantonment. The 
preliminary camp is to consist of tents for 200 men, to be lo- 
cated on a previously selected site. 

In consequence of the great progress of railways all over 
the countiy since the publication of the rules originally pro- 
mulgated, the Commission considered the utilisation of this 
means of conveyance for troops on an occasion of outbreak of 
cholera, and have laid down the circumstances ender which 
railways should be employed, and the precautions to be 
taken. 

GLOUCESTER INFIRMARY : RESIGNATION OF 
MR. BARRETT. 

Mr. Barrett has resigned his appointment as surgeon to 
the Gloucester Infirmary under the following circumstances :— 
On a certain Saturday he requested the house-surgeon to dress 
on the next day a stump infested with maggots. When Mr. 
Barrett came on the Monday, he found that the stump had not 
been dressed, and contained a large number of maggots. The 
house-surgeon, on being remonstrated with, defended himself 
by saying that he had looked at the stump and did not think 
it required dressing. Thereupon Mr. Barrett appealed to the 
Committee to support him in requiring the house-surgeon to 
comply with his definite wishes. They passed a minute to 
this effect : ‘‘ This Committee, having listened to the charge 
made by Mr. Barrett, accepts the explanation of the house- 
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surgeon. The neglect on the part of the latter has been in 
omitting to carry out the definite order of the surgeon ; but he 
did not neglect the patient. The difference between them 
must, therefore, be thus settled.” We think Mr. Barrett had 
a cause of just complaint against the Committee in this reso- 
lution ; and it is difficult to understand that the patient was 
not neglected. There was no undue restriction of the discre- 
tion of the house-surgeon in the request made by Mr. Barrett. 
The Committee afterwards added a rider to their resolution 
more respectful to the surgeon ; but this was after Mr. Barrett 
had resigned and left the room, and he was not regularly in- 
formed of it. He only heard of it accidentally a month after- 
wards. We cannot help thinking that the Committee, on 
reflection, will feel that they have not treated their honorary 
officer respectfully. 
JURIDICAL INDECISION. 

Doxs the receipt of medical relief pauperise the recipient? 
or does the receipt of such relief by the children or wife of a 
man disqualify him for voting? We are sorry that we cannot 
give our readers the definite replies to these questions. 

Definite answers are not the fashion just now with revising 
barristers. Members of the bar are very fond of taunting us 
with our uncertainties and differences, but they will be a little 
more considerate, let us hope, after the wonderful discrepancies 
and indecision of their own opinions in connexion with the 
present revision of electoral lists. Not only do they differ 
from each other and from themselves from day to day, but in 
the same day they arrive at opposite conclusions. A case in 
point has just occurred at Evesham. A man’s vote was ob- 
jected to because his wife received medical relief in May, 
1868. An order of the Poor-law Board seeming to support 
this objection was adduced, and two cases decided by the 
election committee, in which men receiving medical relief 
were considered disqualified. It was argued by the opposing 
counsel that the receipt of relief by wife or child was not the 
receipt of relief by the man himself. The barrister agreed 
with the objecting counsel that receipt of relief by wife or 
children was the same as if it were received by the man him- 
self. But he acted with perfect indecision. On receiving an 
intimation that his decision would be appealed against, he 
came to the conclusion ‘‘ that he need not carefully consider’ the 
matter,” and he thereupon resolved to strike off the name. A 
little more argument then ensued, and the barrister thought it 
not improbable that should he strike off the name, the Court 
of Common Pleas might “‘ decide that his decision was wrong.” 
So, thinking it would be better, after all, to consider the case, 
he decided to take time. We think so too, the more so as, for 
the purposes of the approaching election, the decisions of 
revising barristers are likely to be final. 


A CANADIAN MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


WE have received the first number of the Dominion Medical 
Journal, a monthly record of medicine and surgery, edited by 
Llewellyn Brock, M.D., and published at Toronto on the Ist 
of September. The first number of a new medical serial 
published in a country bound by most intimate ties to our own 
must always be of interest; but upon perusing the above 
Canadian periodical, we found the interest it excited of so 
personal a character that we feel bound to take our readers 
into our confidence. The journal consists of twenty-four pages 
of double column, four of which are devoted to advertisements. 
The remaining twenty pages or forty columns are thus occupied : 
eighteen are devoted to original articles and editorial matter, 
and the remaining twenty-two are filled entirely by papers and 
reports reprinted, with and without acknowledgment, from 
Tue Lancet of May 9th, June 20th and 27th, and July 4th 
and llth, Whilst congratulating the editor on his selection, 
we cannot think his readers will care to wait three months for 


matter which they already possess in the original. 


QUEEN’S HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. West, the senior surgeon of the Queen’s Hospital, Bir- 
mingham, delivered a clinical address to the students, on their 
assembling for the first time in the lecture theatre for the 
regular work of the session. He announced, in the course of 
his remarks, that a member of the committee of the hospital, 
with a view to encouraging a feeling of emulation amongst the 
students, had proposed, and the idea had been adopted, that a 
sum of twenty guineas should be given annually in special 
prizes, to which the Medical Committee had added a sum of 
ten guineas, the whole to be distributed according to the fol- 
lowing scheme :— 

Second year’s students: One (medical officer's) prize of 
£5 5s., for best report of surgical cases (not less than four cases 
in each surgeon’s practice to be reported); one (governor's) 
prize of £3 3+., for the best report of six cases in any of the 
surgeons’ practice. Third year’s students: One (medical 
officer's) prize of £5 5s., for best report of medical cases (not 
less than four cases in each physician’s practice to be reported) ; 
one (governor's) prize of £3 3s., for the best report of six cases 
in any of the physicians’ practice ; one (governor's) prize of 
£3 3s., for the student who shall have most distinguished 
himself in attending and reporting six midwifery cases to the 
satisfaction of the obstetrical officers. Third and fourth year’s 
students : Two (governor’s) prizes, each of the value of £5 5e., 
for the students who most distinguish themselves in an exami- 
nation in practical medicine and surgery, to be held at the 
close of the fourth winter session. No student to be eligible 
for these prizes unless he has a certificate of having served the 
office of dresser and clinical clerk with diligence. The prizes 
to be given either in books or instruments, at the choice of the 
successful candidates. All prizes to be awarded publicly, and 
presented by the chairman of the committee at the opening of 
each winter session. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN INDIA, 


WE have received the following tidings from India which 
may prove interesting to our readers. As they are probably 
aware, an expeditionary force—composed of Europeans and 
natives—has started for Abbottabad with the view of subdu- 
ing the Hussunzais tribe. This people, allied possibly with the 
Hindostanee Wahabees, have for some time maintained a war- 
like attitude towards us. The medical arrangements for the 
British portion of the force have been under the superinten- 
dence of Deputy Inspector-General Dr. Summers. The force 
has been supplied with the usual field hospitals, hospital 
equipment, medical and surgical stores, dhoolies, and other 
conveyances for sick and non-effectives. A resting-house has 
been established at Hurreepore, which is about half way be- 
tween Abbottabad and Rawul Pindee, Abbottabad being some 
thirty or forty miles distant from the sphere of military ope- 
rations. The Ist battalion of the 6th Regiment suffered a good 
deal from heat apoplexy and fever during their march, about 
the middle of August, from Rawul Pindee to Hurreepore, Six 
deaths occurred out of upwards of forty cases of the former 
affection. The heat was very great, and the march was through 
the neighbourhood of a low range of hills. 

MEDICAL SUPERVISORS. 

In a paper read before the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland, Dr. Mapother has discussed the question 
of the consolidation of sanitary and medico-legal offices and 
abolition of coroners’ courts. Dr. Mapother suggests that the 
registration, sanitary, and medico-legal requirements of the 
State should be performed by one officer, who, according to 
the locality for which he is appointed, might be termed “‘ City 
or County Medical Supervisor.” This officer should have for 
duties to act as superintendent of birth and death registra- 
tion ; to give evidence in cases of death, when not natural, 
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before the magistrate or constabulary officer, to whom it is pro- 
posed to transfer the judicial duties heretofore assigned to 
the coroner; to act as medical officer of health, as witness 
at all inquiries into the causes of death, and as expert or 
assessor to the chairman at quarter session and the judges at 
assize ; and, finally, to act as burial inspector and as factory 
certifying surgeon. The medical supervisor is to be debarred 
from private practice, but he might act as medical referee to 
assurance companies: and it is suggested that the reasonable 
salary for the performance of these various public duties should 
be at the rate of £100 yearly for every 50,000 inhabitants of 
the district for which he is appointed. 

We do not care to enter into the discussion of so compre- 
hensive a plan of medical supervision ; but it may be remarked 
that the proposed rate of payment seems to be preposterously 
disproportionate to the importance and nature of the duties 
required, Surely the man who possessed the education neces- 
sary to fulfil the important functions set forth would deserve 
somewhat more than the beggarly pittance Dr. Mapother men- 
tions, Longford has a population of 71,694 souls, Louth of 
91,713; yet Dr. Mapother cites these as districts each of which 
would require a medical supervisor. We may add that the 
word ‘‘supervisor” smacks too much of the Excise to be accept- 
able, we should have thought, at least in Ireland. 

UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 

Tue Report of the sewage irrigation experiments made at the 
Lodge Farm, Barking, by the Metropolitan Sewage and Essex 
Reclamation Company, for the year ending Aug. 31st, has just 
been presented to the directors by the manager. The demand 
for the rye-grass, to the growth of which one-fourth of the 
acreage is devoted, now exceeds the supply, as its value is be- 
ginning to be appreciated. That its use in cattle-feeding is 
most satisfactory may be gathered from the fact that two 
young steers fed exclusively on the sewage-grown grass since 
May 18th had increased in weight by August 7th from 6 cwt. 
and 7j cwt. to 7} ewt. and 9} cwt. respectively. Experiments 
of a very interesting character are detailed, illustrative of the re- 
markable fertilising power of the sewage on land of the poorest 
and most sterile nature. And whereas it used to be one of the 
strong points urged against sewage irrigation that it was good 
for nothing but the growth of rye-grass, the manager of the 
Lodge Farm is able to speak now of wheat, rye, oats, mangold, 
cabbage, turnips, sugar-heet, parsnips, potatoes, &c., all yield- 
ing most prolific crops from poor land receiving no other manure 
than the sewage. It is confidently asserted that no amount of 
ordinary manure could produce six or seven crops of grass a 
season, weighing from 6 to 12 tons each. In the case of man- 
gold, also, the knowledge that two dressings or floodings of 
sewage, consisting of from 200 to 300 tons per acre each, is 
capable of producing a crop of from 50 to 60 tons per acre, 
enables a comparison to be drawn with the ordinary crop of 
from 20 to 25 tons produced with a good dressing of farmyard 
dung. The crop of wheat grown last year without any manure 
was about 34 qrs. to the acre ; this year the yield with sewage 
was 54qrs. Not more than ,}, of the whole of the sewage of 
North London is used on the Lodge Farm in a year ; and as 
the results are so triumphantly successful, it may be hoped 
that the farmers of South Essex will begin to avail themselves 
of the means offered to them by the Company for enriching 
their land with the valuable fertilising stream which at present 
passes away in waste to the ocean. 


THE SCISSORS VERSUS THE RAZOR. 


Natvre has her own ranks, and in the matter of beards she 
divides her upper from her lower classes. A man with a fine 
beard, whatever he may be, never looks a snob; while the 
beards of some men are so thin and poor that they take away 
rather than add dignity to the face. Let the last continue 
the use of the razor by all means; but we commend the 


scissors to the first. Anyone accustomed to travel, and 
particularly in the East, must have remarked the air of 
nobility and gravity which a fine beard gives. But we need 
not go so far as the East. The contrast is striking between a 
regiment mainly composed of bearded veterans with bronzed 
countenances, which mark its recent return from foreign 
service, and the neat clean-shaven physiognomies of the men 
of another regiment. A manly dignity characterises the 
former, which the latter do not possess. If beards, as a rule, 
add so much to the appearance of men, giving them what may 
be termed a fine presence, we may add that a beard serves many 
useful purposes as regards health. It protects the throat, 
mouth, and delicate vocal organs from cold, and guards these 
and the lungs against congestion and inflammation. The 
rules of society are very arbitrary, and we follow them very 
sheepishly. When it is considered, however, that we protect 
our bodies by artificial coverings, it appears ridiculous that we 
should rob ourselves of a natural protection at the cost of some 
pain and discomfort formally inflicted every morning. It has 
been sometimes urged that beards do not consort well with 
our method of dress, the white shirt and collar and the coat; but 
there is no reason why we should follow the fashion of the 
East, or make ourselves appear like Hebrew patriarchs. The 
beard may be trimmed by the aid of scissors, and preserved of 
moderate length. The subject was lately noticed in the Army and 
Navy Gazette, and it was properly urged that men like sol- 
diers, who have to serve by turns in a tropical climate and 
through a Canadian winter, ought to be allowed to wear 
beards, and to maintain them of such a length as to pre- 
serve their protective influence without any sacrifice of 
cleanly personal appearance. If people to whom Nature 
has given beards would only wear them, they would have 
fewer attacks of hoarseness, catarrh, and bronchitis to com- 
plain of than at present. 


COURT APPOINTMENTS. 


Ix Toe Lancet of August 15th we commented upon the 
appointment of Dr. Oscar Clayton as ‘‘ extra Surgeon in Ordi- 
nary” to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. We expressed what 
we believe to have been a very general feeling of surprise at 
the appointment, and inquired what were the grounds for it. 
No further light has been thrown upon the subject, and we 
only return to it because we learn that there is in extra-pro- 
fessional circles a very widespread belief that the fortunate 
gentleman in question has been appointed extra surgeon to the 
Prince in order to supplemert some supposed hiatus in the 
knowledge or ability of the well-known surgeons in ordinary. 
As a non-medical professional gentleman stated the case to us, 
‘the ‘extra’ is supposed to be ready to act on any eztra- 
ordinary emergency of royalty which baffles the skill of the 
ordinary attendants.” What line of conduct ought Messrs. 
Paget and Pollock to have pursued in order to have obviated 
such an unfortunate misunderstanding ? 


THE FEVER NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


Tue fever in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, as will be 
seen by the account sent us by our correspondent, is now on 
the decrease. The Government have deemed it expedient to 
send an inspector to ascertain the causes of the outbreak, and 
we hear that he has been in the locality for several days. The 
origin of the fever is ascribed to the spreading of sewage on the 
sea-shore during the time of low water, and the action of the 
sun upon it, leading to the generation of gases on the shore for 
some miles along the coast, which gases the prevailing westerly 
wind has blown over the locality to which the fever has been 
mostly confined. This we believe will turn out to be the 
primary cause, though we should not be surprised to hear that 
the sewers themselves have had some connexion with the out- 


break. 
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ANATOMICAL TEACHING. 


In the current number of the London Student, Mr. Edward 
Bellamy, F.R.C.S., of Charing-cross Hospital, discusses the 
present mode of teaching anatomy, and compares it with that 
in vogue in ancient times, and up to the present century. He 
quotes from Dr. Struthers’ ‘Sketch of the Edinburgh Anato- 
mical School,” the ten days’ course of lectures which in 1704 
formed the usual method of imparting anatomical knowledge, 
and contrasts it with the laborious minuteness required in the 
present day. In London the practices of the several schools 
vary very much ; in some the tutorial element being carried 
almost to excess, whilst in others the student is made to find 
out even the minutest branch of nerve for himself, to the 
detriment of his general anatomical knowledge. It certainly 
appears to us that the time has come for the abolition of the 
absurd plan of dividing the systematic lectures artificially 
into separate sections upon osteology, myology, splanchnology, 
and the vascular and nervous systems; for when the bony 
framework is once comprehended, a dissection from the sur- 
face is obviously a more natural method than the one ordi- 
narily pursued,—of clothing the bones with muscles, and at 
some remote period of the course describing the all-important 
arteries and nerves in relation with them. 

Mr. Bellamy thus expresses his opinion of the methods of 
teaching, with which we fully agree :-— 

**Much has been said on the com teaching 
by lecture and the ‘ colloquial’ ing, as pursued by tutors 
or demonstrators, but it is of great im that these two 

be well combined. Without well-conducted lecturing, 
eS ee system ; and of all things, 
requisite in anatomy. Although we have been 

whet of the help needed by the student, it is of the utmost 
importance that he makes out for himself, as far as he can, the 
various structures under examination, and not rely too much 
on help ; careful and close reading whilst wees - some 
by not only does he not gain as accurate a knowledge as 

he should, but the teachers have far more to do than their 
share of the work. With — to the ee knowledge 
by the student du course, there can 

no doubt but that it ebtained by the by the dutorial system of 
ee that is, of course, provided the teacher of 

= rag mg es strict and personal examination a 
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THE MEDICAL CAL SOCIETIES. 

Tue Fellows of the Medical Society will scarcely recognise 
their old place of meeting, so thoroughly has it been renovated 
during the recess. A few weeks since the Council voted a 
moderate sum for ‘‘ putting their house in order,” and the 
result is that the Medical Society's rooms, which have been 
for some time anything but creditable, are now beyond re- 

The Society meets for the first time this session 
on the 19th instant, when a paper on “‘ Bloodletting as a point 
of practice” will be read by the President, Dr. Richardson. 
There is a large number of papers on the list for the session. 

The Clinical Society has, we believe, finally decided to hold 
its meetings in George-street, and most likely the Medical 
Teachers’ Association will follow the example. The first 
meeting of the Clinical Society will be held to-day (Friday). 

The next meeting of the Hunterian Society will be held on 
the 14th instant, at the London Institution, Finsbury-square, 
when a paper will be read by Dr. Ward on “‘ Exophthalmic 
Goitre,” and Mr. T. Bryant will exhibit a specimen of so- 
called reduction of hernia en masse. 

The Obstetrical Society met for the first time this session on 
Wednesday last, when papers were read by Dr. Meadows, Dr. 
Tilt, and others. 

The Harveian Soviety will hold its first meeting on Thursday 
next, the 15th inst., when Dr. Handfield Jones will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Sunstroke.” 

The Pathological Society will commence its sittings on 


Tuesday, the 20th inst. 


VENTILATION OF TROOP-.SHIPS. 


A copy of the Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
Bombay for 1867, just published, has reached us. We learn 
from it that an expression of opinion by H.E. Sir R. Napier— 
now Lord Napier of Magdala—to the effect that the ventilation 
of troop-ships should be reduced to a system, and should bear 
a fixed proportion to the superficial space allowed by regulation 
to invalids, men in health, women and children, and in hos- 
pitals, led to its being represented that the disturbing effects 
of the varying force and relative direction of the wind, 
as well as of the differences of temperature, rendered it im- 
possible to prescribe one rule suited to all circumstances; but 
it appeared desirable that there should be plenty of ventilating 
tubes, with means of closing, wholly or partially, some of 
them. It was stated to be considered necessary that there 
should be throughout five superficial inches of ventilating 
opening to every ten and a half feet of oceupied deck surface; 
or, to facilitate calculation, that there should be a minimum of 
half a square inch to one square foot of net deck surface, after 
deducting for hatchways, masts, lockers, &c. The question 
appears to have arisen in connexion with the overland route 
system of steamers for the conveyance of invalids and troops 
between India and this country. Ve are glad to perceive that 
the favourable opinion we expressed of these vessels has been 
endorsed by the Indian authorities. 


GUILDFORD LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Ar the weekly meeting on the 30th ultimo the propriety of 
adopting Moule’s dry-earth conservancy was discussed, and that 
system apparently rejected by a majority of one. We regret 
this conclusion since, as we have already observed, the town 
of Guildford is admirably fitted for its adoption as an experi- 
ment on an extended scale. It is the only alternative to an 
enormous expenditure for a general system of drainage ; the 
liquid and surface waters are already fairly disposed of, and 
might be intercepted from the river at small expense; and the 
very formation of sewers would spoil the costly paving which has 
been just put down. Of course, the public authorities could 
have undertaken the drying and removal of the earth, or 
might have let it to a contractor, in which case we believe, 
with proper management, the valuable manure obtained would 
go far to defray the cost. We trust, therefore, that the pro- 
position is not finally rejected. 


UNFCUNDED CHARGE AGAINST A MEDICAL 
OFFICER. 

Tue guardians of the Lincoln Union have had under con- 
sideration a complaint against their medical officer, Mr. E. F. 
Broadbent, F.R.C.S., for alleged neglect to supply medicine to 
two paupers in the house. It appears that the three or four 
guardians who signed the complaint had relied upon ex-parte 
statements which would not stand the test of examination, 
they having, further, a notion that because a sick pauper 
thinks he ought to have a dose of salts the medical man is 
bound to administer it. The testimony of the paid nurse 
completely exonerated Mr. Broadbent, and his own evidence 
showed beyond doubt that all requisite medical attention had 
been given. A resolution was passed by the board affirming 
that there were no grounds of complaint against Mr. Broad- 
bent. 


FILTERS FOR BARRACKS IN INDIA. 

Ir has been proposed to investigate the subject of filters in 
a thorough and practical manner, the present system being 
very inefficient. We are glad to hear that the attention of 
the chemical examiner for the Government was directed to the 
report on various filters published in Tue Lancet, aad shall 
be gratified if our labours in this respect prove instrumental 
in any way in increasing the health and comfort of our soldiers 
in India. 
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THE SANDFORD TESTIMONIAL. 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting was held at the Pharmaceutical 
Society on Tuesday evening to take preliminary steps for the 
presentation of a testimonial to the President of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, in commemoration of his services in connexion 
with the passing of the amended Pharmacy Act. A general 
committee was formed to carry out the wishes of the great 
body of pharmaceutists in the matter, and the meeting ad- 
journed till next week. As far as we can learn, there is a 
strong opinion abroad in favour of a testimonial which shall be 
partly of a personal and partly of a public character; and 
some of those who take a prominent part in the movement in- 
cline to the wish that it may be possible to found the basis of 
a collegiate establishment for pharmaceutical students. The 
passing of the Pharmacy Act was the signal for the union in 
one common cause of several antagonistic sections of pharma- 
ceutists. A feeling to this effect was expressed at the meeting 
on Tuesday; and the present offers a fitting opportunity to 

tists to show their unanimity in raising a testi- 
monial befitting the success of a notable piece of legislation, 
and complimentary to him whose exertions eminently con 
tributed to secure its successful passage through Parliament. 


MEDICINE IN CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco has given birth to another medical journal. 
The first number comes to us under the title of the California 
Medical Gazette. It is excellently printed and arranged, and 
is a most promising addition to serial medical literature. The 
subjects treated are varied, and the more important show 
much activity of thought and work amongst the local practi- 
tioners. We would especially notice the papers by Dr. Shortt 
**On the Miasmatic Diseases of California,” Dr. Scott “‘On 
the Enuncleation of a Fibrous Tumour of the Uterus,” Dr. 
G. R. Power ‘‘On the Accommodation of the Eye,” Dr. W. 
F, McNutt “‘ On Alcohol as a Dressing to Surgical and Trau- 
matic Wounds,” and Dr. A. B. Strut ‘‘On Carbolisation in 
Small-pox.” 


THE CLINICAL THERMOMETER. 


Tue importance of ascertaining and watching carefully the 
variations of temperature in disease is daily becoming more 
apparent. Hitherto one of the main drawbacks to the more 
general use of the thermometer by practitioners has been the 
fact that sufficiently portable instruments have not been obtain- 
able. This difficulty is now to @ great extent overcome in the 
clinical thermometer devised under Dr. Allbutt’s direction, and 
made by Harvey and Reynolds, of Leeds. The instrument does 
not differ from others, perhaps, in accuracy, though it at least 
equals them, each instrument being tested by a standard, 
verified from time to time at Kew, before being issued. Its 
portability is the great thing. The thermometer is six inches 
in length, and is readily carried in the pocket; it is self-regis- 
tering, and can be read off at leisure. The important gain is 
this, that the practitioner may always carry the thermometer 
about with him; and thus he finds that he has a valuable 
aid not only at ordinary but at many chance times. A useful 
chart for daily noting the main points in physical diagnosis 
has also been devised by the same firm. The thermometer is 
inexpensive. 


EXCISION OF THE SCAPULA. 

Ow Friday, October 2nd, Mr. Sydney Jones removed, at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, the entire scapula, with the exception of 
the acromion. The disease was enchondroma, and the mass 
removed weighed nearly eleven pounds. Not more than from 
three to four ounces of blood was lost. We regret, however, 
to learn that the case terminated fatally on the fifth day, the 
patient having apparently died from shock. We shall shortly 


THE BRIGHTON DRAINAGE. 
WE believe that when the sanction of the Secretary of State 
was granted for the formation of the Brighton sewers a 
test t d against the proposal to discharge the 


t was 
sewage into the sea, and that consent was given on the under- 
standing that an intercepting sewer should at a future time be 
made. We understand also, from an undoubted source, that 
during the presence of southerly winds in the course of the last 
few weeks the sewage has been distinctly perceptible on shore, 
and that solids of a most offensive character have been cast upon 
the beach. Under these circumstances the sooner the inter- 
cepting system is carried out the less will be the injury to the 
interests of the town. 


THE ENTRIES AT THE SCHOOLS. 


Tue entries of new students at the various metropolitan 
schools are reported as follows up to Thursday afternoon :— 
St. Bartholomew's stands at the head of the list ; Guy's, 86 ; 
University College, 53; King’s College, 40; London, 33; St. 
George's, 23; Middlesex, 20; St. Mary’s, 17; St. Thomas's, 
16; Charing-cross, 14; and Westminster brings up the rear. 
As several days must elapse before the registration of students 
commences, the above cannot by any means be regarded as 
the final numbers, but only as constituting a comparative 
statement. 

Tue Introductory Address was delivered at the Westminster 
Hospital in the evening, and was followed by a conversazione 
in the Board Room, where numerous objects of literary and 
scientific interest had been collected. Mr. Brooke exhibited 
some recently devised electrical curiosities, such as an ex- 
tremely sensitive galvanometer, and a little instrument by 
which electricity can be produced by the mere friction of two 
portions of the same metal. Sir D. Gibb contributed some 
curious folios of antiquarian and geological interest. Mr. 
Tuson exhibited his valuable collection of embryological draw- 
ings, copied from nature, exhibiting the progress of the de- 
velopment of the chick, as well as that of the human fetus. 
Several new philosophical and surgical instruments were ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Eliott, Pratt, Meyer and Meltzer, and 
Baker ; whilst Mr. Collins, of Great Titchfield-street, had pre- 
pared a large collection of microscopic objects of great interest. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Council of the College of Surgeons 
has been summoned for Thursday next, when the vacancy in 
the Court of Examiners will be filled up—no doubt by the 
election of Mr. Busk. At the ordinary meeting of Council, 
which follows immediately upon the special court, the vacancy 
in the Dental Board, also caused by the retirement of Mr. 
South, will be duly filled. 

Tue Quarterly Navy List shows the number of assistant- 
surgeons to be only four in advance of what it was in July, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the authorities suc- 
ceeded in attracting seven recruits in July, and three in Sep- 
tember. In the same period only three assistant-surgeons 
have attained their promotion, and the balance is therefore 
made up of vacancies caused by death or retirement. 


On the Ist of October several old students’ annual dinners 
were held. The alumni of St. Bartholomew's dined together 
at Willis’s Rooms, Dr. F. Farre in the chair, The Middlesex 
Hospital dinner was held at St. James's Hall, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Francis Hawkins. The gathering of the St. 
George’s men, and that of the past and present students of 
St. Mary’s, are noticed elsewhere. The students and friends 
of the Liverpool School of Medicine also met after the opening 


publish the particulars of this interesting case. 


of the session of their school, and were presided over by Dr. 
Cameron. 
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Removat of the entire tongue, after Regnoli’s submaxillary 
method, was performed last Saturday by Mr. Sampson Gam- 
gee, at the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. The proceeding 
was quite successful ; the man recovered speedily from the 
shock, and was reported next day as “doing admirably.” We 
hope to publish an early report of the case, with woodcuts, to 
illustrate Regnoli’s method, which is practically new to English 
surgeons. 


Ar the last meeting of the St. Pancras board of guardians, 
the medical officer of the Workhouse, Dr. Evans, who was 
lately appointed medical officer to the females in place of the 
males, having been stated to be very extravagant in extras 
ordered to the permanent inmates of the house, a letter was 
ordered to be forwarded to the Poor-law Board asking them to 
defer their approval of the appointment for a month. Mr. 
Joseph H. Hill, late of the Royal Free Hospital, was elected 
medical officer to the males. 


From the mortuary returns of the North-Western provinces 
of India, published in the North-Western Gazette of Oct. 30th, 
1867, we learn that the mortality in the several districts in 
Sept. 1866 was 18,000, and in Sept. 1867 it reached 26,000; 
the excess being due almost exclusively to cholera, the deaths 
from that disease having been 442 in the former month, and 
5023 in the latter. 


From an authentic source we are enabled to state that 


whereas the average mortality in the registration sub-district 


of Guildford during the September quarters of the last seven 


years has not exceeded 51 deaths, the return for the three 


months ending 30th of last September was 100 deaths, includ- 
ing 43 from scarlatina, | from typhoid fever, 8 from diarrhea, 
and 2 from diphtheria. 


WE regret to hear from Guernsey of the death of Dr. De 
Beauvoir de Lisle, which occurred on the 27th ultimo. The 
Guernsey Star has an article testifying most warmly to the 
professional and private worth of Dr. de Lisle, and suggesting 


a public memorial in his honour. 


Tue high death-rate from scarlatina in the metropolis, to 


which we referred last week, has undergone little or no dimi- 


nution: 99 fatal cases occurred in the week ending Saturday 


last, as compared with 101 in the week preceding. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members of the Medical Club 
will be held at No.9, Spring-gardens, on Wednesday next, 
October 14th, at 2r.m. Sir William Fergusson, Bart., will 
occupy the chair. 

Tue first meeting of the Metropolitan Association of Medi- 
cal Officers of Health for the ensuing session will be held on 
Saturday, the 17th inst., at 7.30 r.m., when an address will 
be delivered by Dr. Druitt on ‘‘ Popular Customs, Prejudices, 
and Morals, as influencing Sickness and Mortality.” 


Tue winter session of the Pharmaceutical Society opened on 
Wednesday evening last, when an introductory address was 
delivered by Mr. Henry B. Brady, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Tue health officer of Manchester has been instructed to give 
his special attention to the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Workshops Regulation Act (1867), particularly in small 
establishments. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Once again, after a lapse of eleven years, has Birmingham 
welcomed with almost parental fondness the Social Science 
Association to its twelfth congress. The Society, which first 
in this place began to utter in the uncertain accents of infancy 
its opinions on social questions, has since reached a maturity 
which has made its utterances felt and obeyed in the legis- 
lative councils of the country. Well may Birmingham be 
proud to welcome in the vigour of its manhood the offspring 
which it nursed into life; and well may the Association rejoice 
to have stirred up, as it has done by its discussions, a livelier 
interest in the questions of sanitary legislation, which is destined 
to influence local opinion, and produce an improved care and 
more attentive regard for the social and sanitary welfare of 
the poor of this populous district. The bread cast upon the 
waters eleven years ago is coming back ; for, as will be seen 
from the appended report, the discussions in the Health 
Section on medical officers of health, on hospital administra- 
tion, and on water-supply, ‘have had a peculiar interest for 

Altogether some 1100 members attended the 


A notice has been issued from the office of the General 
Council of Medical Education to the effect that a copy of the 


Medical Register will be published in January next, and that | ™&* 


with regard to alteration of residence and titles 

should be sent to the office as soon as possible. 

severe epidemic of scarlatina. The death-rate from this dis- 

ease is very high in London just now, but, relatively to popu- 

lation, it was four times more fatal in Manchester last week 
than in the metropolis. 


Tue resident officers and students of the Birmingham General 
Hospital have presented to Dr. Wyllie, on his retirement from 
the office of resident physician, a valuable gold watch, with a 
suitable inscription, as a mark of their esteem. 


Ar the Plymouth Board of Guardians the alleged inefficiency 
of the medical arrangements of the workhouse, and the desira- 
bility of engaging a resident medical officer, have been 
under notice, and both subjects are to receive early considera- 
tion. 


Eart GRANVILLE has announced his intention to offer a 
prize for the encouragement of the study of chemistry and 
mechanics in the Oxford local examinations. 


rary 
Casual Distress,” was adjudged the Lloyd prize, the - 
occa- 


promoting. After referrin 
accination Acts, he gave a sketch of 

and and objets the Poor Relief Act—a measure to which + 

J and which he attributed to the labours of 


nected with the highest questions of politics, he devated a 
considerable portion of the address, touching with much acu- 
men on the se question, the water-supply of our large 


labourers, —subjects which he characterised as worthy of the 


tive enterprise, were all in turn alluded 

ut bore marks of a careful study and 
accurate appreciation of the various problems discussed, and, 
i will bear fruit in socia! 


On Thursday, a most able and exhaustive add 
livered by Lord Lyttelton. In the Economy and Trade Sec- 
tion, the administration of the Poor Laws was discussed, and 

read by Dr. STALLARD on te 
conditions should be administered. 
He insisted that every able-bodied man was, if destitute, en- 
titled to claim relief on the condition of giving labour in 


To sanitary science, as being con- : 


towns, the im: a a of the dwellings of our artisans and ' 
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their own homes; and that the workhouses are rapidly beeom- 
ing gigantic almshouses, supplied with every com- 

fort, into which the worst of the 

and generally admitted. 

Mr. Norru (of York) advocated an exact com 


ts for the treatment of sick 
system of di 
London, to the provincial towns. 

Sir BALpwin Leicuron and Mr. Grorce BAKER also read 
— on the same subject. 


the Health Section, ‘‘The Function and Authority of 


Medical Officers of Health” was discussed in papers by Mr. 
W. H. Hayward, Mr. John Liddle (of Whitechapel), a Dr. 
Mapother {of Dublin). The question must be further noticed 
in a future issue. 

On Friday, the Administration and Abuse of Hospitals 
formed one of the most interesting features of the discussions 
in the Health Section. The subject was introduced by Mr. 
©, E. Marruews, who set out with the remark that our great 
voluntary hospitals were surrounded with so many formalities 
and privileges as to have become, not public refuges for the 
sick poor, but private institutions for the relief of subscribers’ 
nominees. When yratuitous medical service had excited an 
unusual share of public attention, it would be conceded by 
medical men that one of the first reforms needed was the rigid 
exclusion of all persons who were in no sense necessitous. 
Every institution which aimed at treating the largest possible 
number of proper and deserving cases must appoint an officer 
to inquire into the social fitness of applicants for relief. This 
difficult duty should form no of the labours of a medical 
officer, but should be done by an authorised and salaried 
officer directly responsible to the committee of management. 
In Paris, everyone who was poor enough and sick enough to 
require admission was sent by a public officer into any one of 
the hospitals. The privilege system contravened the true 
principles of Christian benevolence. The subscriber might 
send his relatives or friends or dependants into the wards. It 
could not be worked except by admitting accidents and urgent 
cases free—a complex method, which was the cause of never- 
ending financial embarrassment, constant changes in sub- 
scribers’ privileges, and ludicrous confusion. It prevented the 
admission of the true hospital population, and left the selection 
in the hands of persons wholly incompetent to perform the duty. 
The boldest beggar obt ined the biggest loaf, and ‘‘ charity” got 
filled up with chronic cases, malingerers, and hospital iste. 
Besides these objections, there were the cumbrous arrangements 
for admission and discharge—the patient cured on Saturday 
being compelled to remain till the following Thursday, and 
vice versd, the hospital admits and di only on 
that day; the fact that sritieel officers dislike to disc 
privileged patients, though cured or incurable, lest the su 
scriber should think that he had not had full value for his 

by which, irrespective of the 
was full whilst the subscribers 
had a good stock of notes, and half empty when the stock had 
become low; and lastly, the weary journeys of the sick in 
search of tickets of admission. Mr. Matthews noticed the 


half-a-guinea each. Another i improvement was 
needed as regards the election of medical officers. mo- 
ment a vacancy was announced, the canvass of the privileged 


ment of a — however emi- 
nent, could stand his ground ; and the prize was carried off by 
the candidate who could command the medical —_ 
or the widest local influence. Medical appointments to 


pri 
t~ t 


admini 


them al- 
The 


return ; that the sick, aged, and infirm, are best relieved in 


necessary 
aged classes are most ,easily 


pliance with 
the workhouse test, and said that no out-door relief should be 
given to able-bodied men. He complained of the insufficient 
arrangemea’ poor in their own 
dwellings, and strongly advocated the extension of the Irish 
ispensaries, which had been recently adopted for 


matters which 


that the new Poor-law arrangements would, if ado put 
medical charities on a new footing as L 
The large number a  petiente now treated at hoapitale ‘have 
no claim except ould eta This claim would cease 
when such yale Sond all they wanted at the Poor-law 


pe nr and infirmary would supply the place of family 
doctory. 3rd. Cases of emergency. 

Dr. Percy Lesiaz read a paper on Gratuitous Medical 
Labour, which, as now carried on, he characterised as being 
the greatest bane of the medical profession, and one of the 


existing in 

services, and the adoption of village hospitals and provident 
dispensaries. 

Dr. HawksLey sent a paper entitled the Police of Charity, 
in which he recommended that all the charities of the metro- 
polis should contribute one per cent. of their funds to provide 
an =n committee and system of police. He estimated the 
income of this committee at no less a sum than £50,000 per 
annum, and that it should occapy itself Se 
administration and the prevention of abu 

Dr. Aup1s (of London) opened the foun by recom- 
—— = extension of the educational pone of our 


. Gopwis hoped that, am the 
‘and construction of the buildin ay not be over- 
looked. He mentioned the fact, —- 170 persons out of — 
1000 who die in London, die in blic hospitals ; 

that the construction of 
have a better chance under a hedge with nothing but a rug to 
cover him, and an old woman to attend uponhim. He quoted 
a proposed alteration of the Salop Infirmary as an instance of 
entire ignorance of what was needed on the part of = 
M Committee, there being an utter contempt for 

of the patients about to be placed therein. 

Dr. Stewart (of the Middlesex Hospital) said the present 


charity, that its funds may be properly and 


system was altogether rotten. He quoted the case of a 

in Portland-place, who recommended 1500 patients ae 
year, and who used to supply all her friends with orders of 
He said the British workman 
was rapidly losing his sense of independence, and that the 
reception of gratuitous medical aid without shame was the 
beginning of pauperism. 

STa.Larp (of London) gave an estimate of the enormous 
amount of work imposed upon the consulting physicians and 
surgeons of hospitals from the want of sufficient care in the 
selection of persons entitled to relief. He i a London 
hospital, where the physician informed him that they could 
not possibly get through the work of the day unless they saw 
from fifty to sixty patients per hour. It was absurd to sup- 
~ that such work could be really beneficial to the recipients. 
t was a misnomer to call it medical relief. He had practised 
both in the provinces and in London, and in the former it was 
not uncommon for labourers receiving less than £1 per week 
to pay their medical attcndante a emall yearly bill whilst in 


London, persons earning £2 or £3 per week were not 

to attend the public hospitals. The excessive work acted also 
most injuriously upon the medical profession. It was un- 
worthy of the name of scientific treatment, and its practice led 


mencement of 
interests of the 


ratepayers and the public, 
duty of the Government to take cognisance of a gigantic evil, to 
place some restraint upon abused benevolence, and to organise 


Dr. SzaTon regarded the done by dispensaries to 
the medical far 
as far greater than was compensated by 


= | overcome. Mr. Matthews urged that the hospitals which de- 
a : rived a large portion of their income from the endowments and € 
g legacies of deceased governors were as fit objects of Govern- ’ 
q ment inspection as colleges or grammar schools; and that it : 
a was one of the few duties of a wise Government to regulate all ’ 
A BEE concerned the maintenance of the public health. 
a Dr, Dopect had prepared a paper on the Mode of Admission 1 
im | to Hospitals, which was read by Dr. Hanpwioxr. He affirmed 1 
Pe | gratuitous relief would be the reduction of the rates b ivate | 
y pri 
b | manificence. Medical charities should be employed solely in 
4 | supplying, in cases of difficulty and importance, the consulting 
un | advice of physicians and surgeons to three classes of appli- 
f. | cants:—Ist. The better-off poor who could not afford a con- 
4 
a 
iW 
| 
FY question of privilege as bearing upon the amount of each sub- 
it scription, and noticed that where, as in Glasgow, the admis- | 
: sions are strictly privileged, there is no subscription under one | 
i guinea; whereas in Edinburgh, where the admissions are free, 
i out of £7000 per annum, £4000 is contributed im sums under 
| voters was begun, involving the turmonu, expense, and excite- 
q 
Hi pitals were also far too few, and their honours and benefits | to loose reasoning and unsatisfactory results. ie confirm: 
; were held too long. It was an obvious truism, that the larger ; : 
iy the number of qualified medical men attending the poor in | 
1 , er would be the number of ex 
| | 
| 
struggled bravely with ies impossible wholly to ! 


Tae Lancet, ] 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


— 


Mr. GamoeeE, after defending the Queen’s Hospital from the 
charges brought against the privilege system as regards admis- 
sion, admitted all the evils of the out-door practice. He him- | 
self saw his out-patients at the rate of eighty per hour, and it 
was the only way he could get through the cases. 

Miss Garrett, who read a paper urging the propriety of 
the out-patients being seen by senior students, as in Germany, 
said that the patients would prefer more care being bestowed 
oi them by students than the few minutes of attention 

ich could be given by older physicians. She quoted a 
—- Dr. Graves in favour of the plan. 

. Maporner, of Dublin, stated that there were no out- 
patients at the Dublin hospitals, as all such cases were attended 
at seven Poor-law dispensaries supported by the rates, Those 
—— were inspected by superior officers, and were most 
successful. 

The Prestpent (Dr. Rumsey) closed the discussion. He 
had never been convinced that any distinction could be drawn 
between those who were poor and those who were not. He 
thought the Irish practice solved the difficulty by classifying 
in one great system all that was done by medical relief out of 


point, that senior students might be oy se ot in seeing out- 

arger hospitals they 

id perform such duties. Hospital construction ought to be 

subject to Government supervision, of which he was not in 
the least afraid. 

On Saturday, in the Health Section, a most interesting 

was by Mr. Rawlinson, C.B., on Rive? Obstruc- 
GSS cot Pollutions by Manufactories. Other papers were 
read on the Disposal of the Birmingham Sewage, and the 
same subject was treated by Mr. William Fowler. Mr. 
Thomas Plant read a paper on the Health of Birmingham, 
with the object of noticing the remarkable mortality from 
diarrhea during the dry weather. He attributed this to 
im water, and advocated the appointment of a medical 
cer of health. There was a long and interesting discus- 
sion, in which it was stated that the waterworks’ water con- 
tained on an average 26 grains of organic matter per gallon ; 
that the ash-pits and privies were in many parts of the town 
in a dreadful state, and that the liquid from them contami- 
nated the wells. The Mayor stated that, amidst the conflict- 
ing and vexed questions connected with sanitary reform, 
they had at least so far with the difficulties as to 
have placed are ee | the large cities in similar mate- 
rial conditions, in the comparatively most healthy state. The 
authorities were determined to cope with the question in a 
solid, earnest, and practical manner. £200,000 had been 
spent in sewers, and a new experiment was being made at an 
enormous prospective outlay. 

On Monday there was an unusually large attendance to 
hear Dr. Rumsey’s address on the and Present Posi- 
tion of Sanitary Science. He divided his subject into that 
which relates to air, water, and refuse. With respect to the 
first, he stated that the statistics of large towns were full of 
fallacies, and gave by far too favourable an estimate of the 
mortality due jally to town life. The death-roll does not 
reveal the ac loss of health, nor record the host of diseases 
and casualties which —~» the territories of labour, and levy 
so heavy a tribute on produce and p . On the subject 
of water-supply and sewers, he remarked that the great 
watercourses had all been defiled within the last thirty years, 
but that the law was now prohibiting this practice. Banbury 
and Tunbridge have suffered sequestration, from not having 
attended to the injunction of the Court of Chancery. There 
is in this respect a sanitary ‘‘dead-lock,” The water-sources 
are foul, and from our rivers nothing but sewer-water can be 
had. The authorities were compelled to choose between 


rivers, or making experiments upon sewage, in the hope 
of aatiatying beth partics 
Dr. AtFrreD Hrit, Professor of i at Queen’s 


College, and Official Analyst for the Borough of Birmingham, 
read a on the Relation of Water-Supply of large Towns 
to the Health of the Inhabitants. He s that impure 
water is a source of disease, and presented an account of the 
well-waters of Birmi which was perfectly frightful, 


Dr. Garrpyer, of Glasgow, gave some details of the Glas- 
gow supply. Looking to the epidemics of cholera in 1832, 
1848-49, 1854, and 1866,:there was a great diminution of 
deaths, which was coincident with an improvement in the 
water-supply. The wells of Glasgow were found to be ina 
very bad condition, and they are now all shut up, and the 
= ~~ with Loch Katrine water. 

r. Raw.inson thought it a disgrace to Birmingham, that 

in a quarter of a century only £200,000 had been expended in 
sanitary improvements. It was a mere flea-bite. No commu- 
nity ought to be satistied whilst the water-supply was in the 
hands of a private company. 
J, & paper was read by Dr. Ropert PRINGLE on 
Stamping-out Contagious Diseases. He treated the case in 
reference to small-pox, and insisted on the absolute practica- 
bility of the suggestions made by Sir J. Y. Simpson, Bart. 

Mr. Furneavx Jorpan read the next paper, on the Desira- 
bility of Extending the Operation of the Contagious Di 
Act. The Chairman expressed the gratification he felt in 
observing that many clergymen recognise that the cure of the 
sad consequences of crime and immorality was not to be de- 
clined on account of any supposed recognition or encourage- 
ment thereby afforded to vice. 

Mr. Hunt described the Sanitary Condition of Country 
eS said the mortality of villages was often extremely 
low, use the aged were removed to die in workhouses, 
and the sick in hospitals. As the population increases, the 
strong and healthy also emigrate. He complained of the 
grudging and inefficient manner in which relief is dispensed to 
the sick poor, whereby disease is protracted for want of the 
necessaries of life. The same parsimony is extended to the 
remuneration of medical officers, and where such is the case it 
cannot be expected but that there will be neglect, 

Dr. Stewart, having read the statements made by the 
Mayor as to the sanitary state of Birmingham, had himself 
visited a number of courts, and though in London he had seen 
many bad cases, he had seldom seen any courts in so filthy 
and abominable a state. Privies were only emptied three 
times a year, and then not more than half done ; and in the 
immediate vicinity of these horrible accumulations of refuse 
were the public wells, from which the population derived a 
large portion of their water-supply. 

On Wednesday, the congress was brought to a close by an 
address by the Earl of Carnarvon, reviewing generally the 
labours of the meeting. He alluded particularly to the necessity 
of some eral su ision of hospital administration, the 
responsibility of medical officers of health and of paying them 
an adequate salary, and to the desirability of extending the 
Contagi Di Act to the larger towns. He observed 
that it was absolutely impossible for any one man to deal with 
the many questions which had been considered, and it was by 
the combination of the men of power in this Association, 
mind coming into contact with mind, that sparks were stru 
out, and that great results were finally achieved. 


ST. GEORGES HOSPITAL. 


Tue proceedings at St. George’s Hospital on Thursday last 
were of more than usual interest, marking as they did the be- 
ginning of a new era in the history of the medical school. At 
two o'clock, the Opening Address was delivered by Dr. 
Acland, the Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Oxford, which was listened to with profound attention. It 
was delivered in the large theatre of the new school,which has 
already been described in a former number, the arrangements 
of which were much praised by the numerous visitors on 
Thursday. Conspicuous in the theatre is a clock, the gift of 
the late Dr. Page, bearing the inscription— 

adest memento 

After the address had reference being made to the 
illustrious names of Hunter and Brodie, Dr. Acland uttering 
the words “You are entering a new school,” Sir Benjamin 
Brodie came in; the lecturer, holding out his hand, repeated 
the words to Sir Benjamin and thus welcomed him, amid 
general applause. The address being over, the visitors dis- 
persed themselves over the building, and also visited the new 


many of them containing 150 grains and upwards of organic 


wing, a ward of which, the Belgrave ward, has already been 
opened. It is extremely well arranged, having this advantage 


a 
a 
hospitals. Every other system should be od upon mutua : 
assurance. As regards admission to hospitals, he was of ey 
opinion that the privileges of subscribers should be limited, q 
and that inquiry ought to be made into the history and con- : 
dition of patients. He thought Miss Garrett had proved her % 
] 
a 
i 
| 
| 
| 
leaving their towns undrained, im contravention of sanitary 
enactments, suffering legal penalties for draining them into | 
matters. 
i 
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over the old wards, that the fireplace is in the middle of the 
ward, so effecting the greatest economy of heat. 

At half-past three, many of the officers and re adjourned 
to the house of the Marquis of Downshire in Belgrave-square, 
where Mr. Edgcombe Venning, of the Ist Life Guards, in the 
name of those assembled, in a short speech presented to Mr. 
Tatum the testimonial that had been so readily subscribed to 
by a great number of his friends. It consisted of a purse 
containing £300, and of a silver salver, bearing on a shield in 
the centre Mr. Tatum’s crest, and the following inscription :— 


“ Presented to Tnomas Tatum, -, on his retiring from the active duties 
A ey to St, George's Hospital, by his friends and pupils. October 


Mr. Tatum, who was deeply touched by this tribute of the 
affection with which he is regarded by all connected with the 
hospital, replied in a feeling a ae speech, 

At half-past six, 120 of old t St. *s men 
sat down to dinner at the Grosvenor Hotel (in Pimlico), with 
Mr. Charles Hawkins in the chair. 

In proposing the first toast Mr. C. Hawxkuns said, that it 

to him almost bordering on an impertinence to pro- 

the health of the Queen, but in the present instance the 
ah was cially connected with St. George’s, both as 
patron and subscriber, and, moreover, she usually appointed 
a Serjeant-Surgeon from their ranks. The Prince of 
Wales, too, had selected one of their staff as one of his sur- 
geons, whose absence on that occasion through illness he much 

plored. And the Duke of Edinburgh had become quite a 
surgical case; and since his safety was due to two 

tlemen connected with the naval service, he hoped that 

Queen, having a mother’s heart, and touched by services 
rendered to her son, might be led to do something to amelio- 
rate the condition of medical men entering that service. 

Mr. CHartes Hawks then pro the health of the 
Medical School, coupling with it the name of Dr. Barclay, the 
treasurer, saying, eet tenting as they did upon their rolls 
such names as Hunter, Brodie, Baillie, Young, Hope, Keates, 
and Babington, their influence went out through all England. 
He need not put them in mind of the great inheritance of 
which they were stewards, and that they should be careful 
not to dim the reputation of Hunter's school. 

Dr. Barciay responded, 

Mr. Houmes a the health of the Governors and Lay 
Governors of the Hospital, and observed that St. George's 
might now vie with any sper og school—nay more, soon 
would surpass many, as it would be both in town and country, 
as eg as Lanesborough House in the tields to the 
west of London; for their convalescent hospital at Wim- 
bledon, erected through the munificence of Mr. Atkinson 
Morley, would ere long be opened. He coupled the toast with 
the name of Mr. Robert Hawkins. 

Mr. R. Hawkrns replied. 

Mr. CuarLes Hawk1ys said it was not possible to over- 
estimate the advantages a University education offers to men. 
They had the happiness of having among them that evening, 
besides the. Regius Professor of Medicine, Professor Sir B. 
Brodie (of Oxford), and Professor Humphry (of Cambridge), 
with whose names he coupled the toasts of the Universities. 

Sir B. Bropiz.—Though this is the first time that I have 
been present at a gathering of men of St. George’s, yet I can- 
not feel that I come here otherwise than as a friend, for my 
earliest recollections have been with St. George’s men. I am 
speaking of the past, but I do not think the future will bear 
any loss. First of all, we in Oxford were never looking to be 
able to compete with the great schools of London. In 
to special medical instruction few could compete with St. 
George's; but ema, might bear a far greater part than 
it has hitherto done. e went on to show that now the 
studies at the universities fitted a man more for the practical 
of ined knowledge that the Medical 

uncil required a know oO rom every practitioner, 
as the classics tended to the polish of the mind. Now a 
man can finish his classics in one year, and devote the rest of 

his time to science. 

Professor Humpury entirely agreed with Sir Benjamin. 
He had some pride in reckoning among the teachers at St. 
George’s some of his best pupils. The important questions to 
each were not What are you? Where are you going? but What 
are you about? What are you doing? we 
of what men with li love have given us? es 
now is wider, and men can take honours in that which will 
useful to them in their daily life. The universities must not 
inculcate the science of mere q 


that each Ist of October would bring more and more of univer- 


e. 
Mr. then Dr. Acland’s 
to which that gen 


tleman replied. 
was proposed by Mr. Prescott 
ewett. 

Mr. C. Hawxrns felt much the way in which Mr. P. Hewett 
ees of him. He had always wished to see St. George's 
Se worthy of its position, and to see the rich and well- 
arranged museum in a place fit for it. But he must say that 
it was owing to Mr. Hewett’s influence with the Westminster 
family that it came to pass that they had the ground now oc- 
cupied by the school. He ended by proposing the health of 
the Medical Corporation of England. 

Dr. Munk returned thanks. 

The Chairman then proposed the health of the Staff of St. 
George’s Hospital. 

Dr. Futuer, the senior physician, returned thanks. 

Dr. Pirman a a the toast of the Consulting Staff, 
and in doing so said : I think there,is a commendable purpose 
in our meeting together. We begin at these meetings to think 
better of one another ; and if I were asked as your consulting 
physician what to advise on this subject I should say 
“*Repetatur !” 

_The dinner was a great success, both as a réunion and as a 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


THE past and present students and friends of this school, to 
the number of about a hundred, dined together at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on the evening of the Ist of October, Mr.S. A. 
Lane in the chair. 
After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman proposed ‘ Pros- 
perity to the St. Mary’s Hospital School,” giving an account 
of its rise and Progress to its present position, and mention- 
ing, among other things, the fact that by the laws one-fifth of 
“The health of “The Students Past and Present” was pro 
of the past, and by Mr. Cox on behalf of the present 


students; the latter ing the health of the medical 
officers and lecturers, w 


were 

amount of cordiality and feeling which would seem to 
— piper for the future prosperity of the school and 


THE SALISBURY INFIRMARY. 


A rew days since we had an opportunity of inspecting the 
Salisbury Infirmary, and the new buildings in course of erec- 
tion in connexion with it. As the institution is apparently in 
process of reconstruction, it would scarcely be fair to assume 
the pen of the critic. We may say, however, with regard to 


regard | the general state of the infirmary, that as far as possible the 


old building is utilised in a creditable manner. The wards 
were in good order, and thoroughiy clean ; the patients were 
in every sense of the word comfortable. The closet arrange- 
ments are objectionable, and the closets should be in some 
way more thoroughly isolated from the wards : but this seems 
to be contemplated. The out-patient department urgently 
needs alteration, and there is no alternative open to the go- 
vernors but to build a fresh wing. The new block was suffi- 
ciently advanced to enable us to express our regret that out of 
consideration for a small item of expense which would have 
been incurred, the passages originally intended to connect the 
new wards with the “towers” at each corner have been done 
away with. They would have served to cut off the closet 
accommodation more effectually from the wards, and would cer- 
tainly have added much to the appearance of the new buildings. 


this effort the medical profession would give their aid, and 


In the patients’ exercising ground is a nuisance which ought 


UE SHE HEE BS ER ERSTE |). 


q 
q 
a 
a 
inner. 
if | 
it 
i! | The health of the chairman was proposed in warm terms by 
a | | Mr. Coulson, and enthusiastically received. 
i | 
if 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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lid, orated in several opening 
bottom of whi is about seven or eight feet from 


the surface. At our visit there was a distinctly offensive 


smell from the sewer readily detected by several persons, and 


there was sewage visible when the lid was removed. Several 


ventilation, or as a convenience for cleansing the sewer on 


account of the peculiar level of the ground, we know not; but 


this we of all places town the airing 
nd of the infirmary, contiguous to infirmary building 
chould have been the lash calected for auch sewer 
munication as that which we have mentioned. The 102nd 
annive' of the institution was held on Thursday week. 
The friends of the charity attended a special service in the 
cathedral on that occasion, and in an appeal for support for the 
Infirmary, the Rev. Prebendary Fraser made a graceful allu- 
sion to the good work done by the medical ession. Re- 
marking that the pulpit was not a for idle compliments, 
he thought ‘‘ it only a well-merited tribute on an occasion like 
the present to acknowledge the noble services which the mem- 
bers of the medical profession are always willing to render to 
lighten the a load of human suffering. hatever zeal, 
and ability, and fearlessness, and di of self can do for 
such an end, they are ever forward to do. Those services are 
often as freely rendered to the poor who cannot recompense, as 
tothe rich who can. In seasons of pestilence, the devotion of 
medical men to their duty is an example of heroism to all. 
The walls of this cathedral exhibit a monument erected to the 
of one who put his life in his hand, and lost his life 
rman | the untiring energy and self-sacrificing with 
which he ministered to the necessities of his sick dyi 


safe in all moderate-sized arteries (arterie mediocri), and is 


than Porta; yet I have no hesitation in saying that for variety 

and profundity of learning, for love of nature and acquaintance 

with books, for ingenuity in devising experiments and skill in 

conducting them, for mental power at once imaginative and 

judicial, Porta has had very few rivals in the history of surgery. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Birmingham, Sept. 27, 1868. Sampson GAMGEE. 


EDUCATION AT THE ROYAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Str,—I have taken much interest in the Royal Medical 
College from its commencement, and am glad that you have 
opened the question whether it is doing all that we have a 
right to expect from it as a school which conducts the prelimi- 
nary education of a large number of the rising generation of 
medical practitioners. If it fails in passing, and in placing in 
the honours list, at the Matriculation Examination of the 
University of London, a rtion of its pupils equal to that 
of other schools in the same work, there must be 
something faulty in the scheme of instruction pursued. 

are only 10 pupils, or Grove House with only 50, both 
schools receiving junior pupils in the same proportion as 
F.ysom, and our Medical College, with 200 boys, must, I fear, 
Le pronounced nowhere ; and it will continue to be so until an 
abler London University man is added to the staff of masters, 
whose duty it shall be to the Matriculation Class. 

The nates of the on University are coming to the 


ying | front, as they ought to do, over the effete ‘ord and 


ry roe when the visitation of cholera lay heavily on the city 
of Sal 


nobly served. And the high gifts which it requires for its 
sncovesful exercise, are cultivated, and mostly 


acquisition of experience, guarantee to us in our hour of 


Correspondence. 
“ Audi alteram partem.” 


A NOTE ON TORSION. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—As the time approaches for a full and dispassionate 
inquiry into the relative merits of the ligature, torsion, and 
acupressure, it is important that no considerable store of facts 
be overlooked ; hence my anxiety to direct attention to the 
work of, Professor Porta, of Pavia, to which some of our best- 
informed authors have only made incidental allusion at second- 
hand ; while to the majority of surgical writers the greatest 
work of Scarpa’s worthy successor appears to have remained 
entirely unknown ; y have elapsed since 
its lication at Milan, and’ upw of twenty years since 
the French Academy awarded it one of the Monthyon prizes. 
The monograph is a handsome folio, of 439 pages, illustrated 
with 13 sridne de I transcribe the title :—‘‘ Delle Alte- 

i iche delle Arterie per la e la Torsione, 
esperienze ed operazioni di igi Porta, essore di Clinica 
Chirurgica nell’ Universita di i i : " 


operations on the human subject. The on Torsion 
163), and Professor Porta concludes 
with the that ‘‘torsion is preferable and perfectly 


Cambridge M.D.s; and it is a grievous thing for a man 
school which ought to ensure an i 
ability safe preparation for the ordeal to which he will 

present himself 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Oct. 5th, 1368, A SuBscRIBER TO THE MepicaL CoLLEcE, 


LIVERPOOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue epidemic of gastro-enteric fever is rapidly disappearing 
from the neighbourhood of Bootle, Seaforth, and Waterloo, 
the number of fresh cases occurring since my letter of last 
week being less than one-fifth what it was in the same space of 
time three weeks ago. Five hundred would probably approxi- 
mate very nearly to the number of persons actually attacked 
since the commencement of the outbreak, and the deaths 
seventeen, showing a percentage of scarcely three and a half. 
The virulence with which the fever invaded some streets was 
remarkable. There are two streets in Bootle, not at all near 
one another, where scarcely a house escaped, and generally 
three or four persons in one house were laid up with it. 

I have already, in my first letter, spoken of its individuality— 
that is, that it is unlike in some respects either typhus or 
tter in 

majority of instances ; and, now it is passing away, this is 
one of the features that it is most important should be left on 
_—. e to find out the first cause of these epidemics, it 


not for a moment to be allowed to continue. A large sewer | [IIIIIIA IIIS 
from the Fisherton district has been conducted through this | generally, if not always, successful for the principal arteries of ! 
und, and at a distance of about eighteen strides from the | the extremities.” (p. 163, op. cit.) 
ital buildings is a | man hole, covered by an oval iron No surgical writer has been more neglected in this coun h) 
patients were exercising if the 210% 
must be polluted as a consequence of the existence of this 
sewer communication. Whether it be intended as a means of ’ 
4 
of medical men in every part of England would do again. | ia 
It is a noble that of medicine, in most 
experience there acquired in ministering to the poor is after- a 
wards turned to account in ministering to the rich. And pro- iW 
portionate to our sense of the value of health should be our ——ESSEEEE of 
oe of institutions which, by thus giving scope for 4 
a 
| 
characterises one from another be remembered. It may then 
be found that outbreaks occurring in different years, and at 
considerable distances from one another, may yet possess a 
precise similarity. 
; With some few exceptions, in which the symptoms have 
Giuseppe Bernardomi. 1545. e work contains the results | begun as well-marked typhus, and followed the usual course 
of experiments on 270 animals, and of torsion of arteries in 65 | of this disease throughout, the remainder of the cases have , 
commenced with general feverishness, dry and flushed skin, a 
be a pain in the muscles of neck and (this, perhaps, @ 
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has been the peculiar symptom most constantly observed) ; 
sleeplessness, then vomiting and purging, headache. The 
eruption very often does not show itself for a week, and then 
very feebly manifested in some, in others well marked, whilst 
there have been several cases where close observation has failed 
to detect any rash throughout. The ability to take freely fluid 
nourishment has, even in the fatal cases, continued almost to 
the last. The sickness and vomiting subsides sooner than the 
diarrhea. The latter has been a continuous and most trouble- 
some symptom with many. The ging character of the 
tongue—one day coated with a brownish-white fur, and the 
central half dry ; the next day a whiter coat, and quite moist; 
then again a dusky red, moist, and without fur. tn some the 
swollen, with papillae very prominent. Such are some 
of the variations it has presented. The pulse has been very 
high after the third or fourth day. It has then generally 
reached 120, and in severe cases has kept for many days from 
130 to 140. The recovery with many has been protracted. 
Sleep and the cessation of the diarrhcea have generally been 
the turning points of the disease. In the slighter cases the 
pre, singularly rapid. 

Dr. k asks in your last number whether in the cases 
complicated with diphtheria any epileptic seizures occurred. 
In reply I can only speak of four cases of diphtheritic com- 
plication. These were all in children, and one was fatal. In 
none of them was the diphtheria accompanied by fits. 

On referring to Dr. Black’s account of the epidemic at Oban 
in August and September, 1865, I find he lays great stress upon 
the condition of the tank which supplied the water of that part 
of the town where the fever prevailed, and the inference is ye | 
in favour of the water being on that occasion the medium 

the Bootle outbreak what share 


water for the whole of 
e Bootle Waterworks, 

therewith. 
The weekly returns of deaths in Liverpool have slowly in- 
creased week by week. The returns fell with the decline of 
diarrhea in August from 349 for the week ending August 29th 


to 272 for the next week mating Sept. 5th. From that time, 


though diarrhea has continued to decline, the deaths have 
slowly increased, and have been for each of the weeks since as 
follows :—Sept. 5th, 272; 12th, 279; 19th, 286; 26th, 300; 
Oct. 3rd, 290. Here again a decline which, when the cause is 
explained, is very encouraging. Typhus, which has been al- 
most in abeyance for many months, gave rise to seven deaths 
during the week ending the Ist of August, and since then the 
weekly returns have been 10, 10, 12, 14, 17, 22, 23, 34, and 30 
for the last week. Thus typhus has explained the rise of the 
mortality, and as it too shows a decline during last week, we 
may yet hope we shall be spared another protracted invasion 
of this epidemic. 

The outbreak of fever in West Derby district, similar to 
that at Bootle, has been very limited, and from the medical 
officer’s (Dr. Fitzpatrick’s) report to the West Derby Board, 
presented yesterday, the previous accounts have been greatly 
es only five deaths having occurred in the whole 

district from enteric fever, and only two in the locality 
said to be particularly infected, and one of these came from 
Waterloo suffering under the disease. 

With regard to the Bootle epidemic, ‘‘ that people contracted 
it from a common source, and not from one another,” was the 
remark made by a gentleman who has attended upwards of a 
hundred of the cases, and this opinion I fully endorse. 


October 8th, 1968. 

Apotuecaries’ Hatt. — The following gentlemen 
passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
cine, and received certificates to practise, on Oct. lst :— 

Bell, John Albert, Rochester. 


The i tleman also on the his 
at following gent! same day passed 
Yates, Walter Peel, Guy’s Hospital. 
Tue Marquis of Westminster has given £200 to- 
wards the enlargement of the Salisbury Infirmary. 


Inpian Mepicat Service.—The following is a list 
of the candidates who were successful at the competitive ex- 


amination at Chelsea on the 10th of August last :— 


Blenkinsop, F.N. 

> one 
acGregor, J. ... 

Rabb, J... 


Tue latest intelligence from the Mauritius states 
that fever is still prevalent, but that ‘‘the mortality is only 
at the average rates.” 

Exectric Stavecnter.—During a recent thunder- 
storm in Wiltshire no less than seventy-seven sheep out of a 
large flock were struck dead by the electric fluid. 


SMALL-POX continues prevalent in Sheflield ; twelve 
fatal casés (nearly all of unvaccinated children) were registered 
in the borough last week. 

Dr. Livincstone.—The “ Octavia,” which has ar- 
rived at Trin reports that Dr. Livingstone is believed 
to be within a week’s march of Zanzibar. 

Ii is stated in some of the newspapers that at 
Chester an increase of tramps has led to their being lodged in 


such a fashion as that seventy people have to occupy space only 
calculated to accommodate twenty-two. 


A sTuFF-DYER at Leeds has been convicted for 
several distinct cases of contravention of the Factories Act in 
reference to the employment of women and children beyond 
the hours prescribed by law. 

WE learn that the condition of the Ribble, near 
Walton-le-Dale, has become so foul that numbers of fish 
have been poisoned, and that on one day last week some three 
tons of salmon and other fish were taken from the banks of 
the river either dead or dying. 


Dr. Wittiam Carpenter and Dr. Wyville Thomp- 
son, who undertook a deep-dredging expedition in the 
Gulf Stream of the North Sea at the request of the Royal 
Society, have succeeded in obtaining a large number of inter- 
esting novelties, some from a depth of 400 and 500 fathoms. 


AN invention has recently been patented by Mr. W. 
Potts for promoting ventilation in rooms, &c., by means of 
rforated hollow cornices, with separate chambers for the 
ingress of fresh and the exit of impure air. The principle is 
simple enough, and the apparatus comparatively inexpensive. 


THE new infirmary for the Staffordshire potteries 
and surrounding district, which has been built at Hartshill, 
near Stoke-on-Trent, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
by the Prince of Wales in June, 1866, was opened on Tuesday 
last by the Right Honourable C. B. Adderley, M.P. 


Mr. Forster, one of the Lunacy Commissioners, 
has just visited the Western Counties Idiot Asylum at Star- 
cross, and reports that ‘‘ considering the disadvantages of the 
structure, and other drawbacks, the condition of the place and 
of the inmates must be pronounced very satisfactory.” 

Ack.—At a village near Liskeard are living 
two sisters, in the enjoyment of perfect health and vigour, 
aged respectively ninety-three and eighty-nine. They recently 
lost two brothers, one aged a h and the other ninety- 
three.—The Times. 


Tue Brighton City Lodge of the Manchester Unity 
of Odd Fellows have unanimously resolved that a letter of 
condolence be written to the widow of the late Mr. John Hil- 
ditch, M.R.C.S8., who long held — of — to the 

and whose kindness and skill endeared his memory 
to all the members. 

Tue history of another victim of the dissecting-room 
has been touchingly related by L’Union Médicale, A youn 
extern of Lariboisiére, a future savant perhaps, and at 
events a brave-hearted — a victim 
for science. A patient, ith a contagious & 
having died in the wards, he determined upon performing the 
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autopsy. Dr. Duplay, the chief surgeon, had advised him to 
be most prudent. But Adrien Courtois was desirous of ex- 
amining the lesions as nearly as possible. Courtois had a little 
pimple on the lip, but took no heed of the circumstance. He 
ormed the autopsy, and had the pleasure of stating that 

e had formed a correct diagnosis. An hour afterwards he 
left the dissecting-room for his home, bearing death with him. 
Absorbed by his examination of the disease, he bad touched 
the pimple with his finger. When he bethought him of his im- 
ence it was too late; he had only to prepare himself to 

aD. His death was that of the just. He ended his days 
quietly, heroically, without allowing his parents to suspect how 
grievous was his malady. He was only twenty-three years of 
age. Until the last moment, amidst the most terrible suffer- 
ing, he concealed the dreadful secret in his breast. A large 
number of students followed him to his grave at St. Denis. 
Tears d from their eyes as they accomplished their me- 
ae grimage. A touching discourse was delivered at 
grave. 


Count Bismarck is not yet well enough to visit an 
English watering place. Since his fall from his horse he has 
been obliged to pass the greater part of the day in a recumbent 
position. The irritability of the nerves is said to have brought 
on permanent pain in the muscles. 

Tue “ Daily News,” in an article on “ New Ideas in 
Hospital Construction,” notices that the new St. Thomas's 
ne marks a perfect revolution in all our old ideas respect- 
ing hospital architecture. The pavilion system, admitting of 
complete isolation of any block in which infectious disease 
arises, is a feature to which our contem’ directs i 
attention, and the entire arrangements of the hospital are 
spoken of with unqualified praise. The advantages of the 
‘cottage hospital” system for the country are also strongly 

NewcastLe Coxvaescent Socrery.— This useful 
Society has just issued the of its ninth year of work 
amongst the poor of Newcastle-on-Tyne and the surrounding 
district. During the past twelvemonth 257 patients have 
been received into the Marsden Home, and out-door infirmary 

ients to the number of 123 individuals, have, as hitherto, 

assisted by the receipt of relief in kind, according to 
their need in each case. Dr. Philipson finds that the number 
of restorations to health have been in excess of those in any 
former year ; and he calls particular attention to the fact that 

number of cases, prevented patients oroughly 
breaking down, or suffering relapses. 

University or Campripce.—The Professor of 
Anatomy gives notice that the course of lectures on Practical 
Anatomy will commence on Monday, October 12th, at one 

‘clock, in the Old Anatomical Schools, and be continued 
ill the 20th, and after the 20th on Mondays, Wednes- 
and Fridays, at 7 p.m. The course on Anatomy and 

iology will commence on Tuesday, October 20th, at 

P.M., in the New Museums, and be continued on Tuesdays, 

ys, and Saturdays. This course is intended for stu- 


AmpuTATION OF THE Lec By A or Liear- 
ntno.—aA boy of twelve, belonging to Korsk (Western Russia), 
whe used to walk with a crutch, on account of anchylosis of 

ight knee, was on horseback in the fields, when he was 
by a violent storm. After a severe clap of than- 
rse ran away, and the boy, completely stunned, fell 
is ri was is w who 

his side, ne his own di 


in 


usually made by the amputating knife, surrounded with gran- 
ulations, and ting in the centre a few gangrenous spots. 
The division had been effected by lightning, through the supe- 
rior extremity of the tibia, the patella and femur being intact. 
The healing of this wound took place very ropidl 

use of ordinary means. 


half down the leg. These facts are mentioned 
Klin, Woch, No, 21, 1868, and guaranteed by Dr. Syeyanko. 


GEORGE BOTTOMLEY, F.R.C.S., 


present obituary, Mr. George Bottomley, one of the oldest 
inhabitants of Croydon, who practised his profession in that 
town actively for more than half a century. During that 
period Mr. Bottomley saw much of the many great questions 
of medical reform which stirred the profession only a few years 
since, and took a leading part in helping forward those changes 
in corporation, in hospital, and in public administration, 
which have assisted to raise the profession to its present dig- 
nified position. Mr. Bottomley was born at Halifax, in York- 
shire, and, being left an orphan at the early age of four years, 
was adopted by his maternal grandfather, Mr. Harris, a 
retired army-surgeon, who was at that time practising at 
Croydon. Under the guidance of this gentleman, he re- 
ceived a liberal education, and subsequently entered as a 
student at the combined schools of Guy’s and St. Thomas's. 
He became a Member of the College of Surgeons in 1811, and 
a Fellow, by election, in 1852. completing his hospital 
studies, in the first instance he entered into partnership with 
his grandfather; and as he had some leisure, not being com- 
pelled to devote his time so closely to his profession as is the 
ve engaged in various fie 
this time say he rode well to the hounds, thoroughly enjoyed: 
a game of cricket, and he attributed to a blow received in this 


presence was never wanting at the public gatherings which 
took place in connexion with that institution. Mr. Bot- 
tomley was a man of iron constitution, and much devoted 
to his profession, especially its surgical side, having performed 
most of the capital i in his time. He may fairly be 
added to the list of those who have died in harness. Having 
visited his patients on Saturday, September 25th, as usual, he 
retired to rest in ordinary health and spirits, but on the fol- 
i ing was found dead in his bed. An inquest was 
the body, at which his partner, Dr. W. F. Coles, stated 

that on three previous occasions he had suffered from alarming 
fainting fits, indicating that it was time for him to give up the 
more active pursuits of his life. He was, however, a man 
who regarded his own ailments with trifling concern, thongh 
very solicitous about the comfort of others, and continued 
to go through his daily work as usual till the day of his 
death. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Broprx, T.J., M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Medical Officer for the 
Evw-rsiey District of the Hartley Wintney Union, Hants. 

Brapew, J. G., M.R.C.8.E., has been appointed Medica! Officer for the U) 
District of the Lewes Union, Sussex, vice W. H. Murrell, M.R. 


Medical Officer for the Western 
Dudley Union, vice W. L. 
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rass, several days after the accident, just where the boy had i 
“~~ thrown from his horse. It was quite dried up, and j 
emitted no smell, the tibia being quite black, and stripped 
3 
y 
(OF CROYDON). 
> Prruaps there is no man in our profession who was more F 
l | generally known or respected than the subject of our 
i 
q 
J 
4 
4 
: game, the personal defect under which he sultered. uring . 
his long professional career Mr. Bottomley kept up a pretty 
| close intimacy with the staff of Guy’s Hospital, and his d 
a 
4 
ts of natural science as well as for medical students, | 0g 
| Microscopical demonstrations will be given on alternate Mon- | ia 
' days, at 6 P.M., commencing on October 26th. Practical | 
| instruction in Minute Anatomy will be given on Saturdays, at | 3 
ll a.m., im the Old Anatomical Schools, commencing on W 
October 17th. | 
| 
e€ poor boy, at first somewhat collapsed, fell asleep. His 
companion, however, at last returned after having secured 
ini i observ: ened, 
| as wanting. patient's shirt and | bas tec 
the District of the Parish of Tipton, in 
shreds, and burned along the seams,andon| [Upderhill, MRCSE | 
i many scars. The boy was conveyed to the | Caawrorn, R, M.D., has been appointed Inspector of Factories for Peebles, 
suffering severely in the stump, and much vice J. B. Junor, L.R.C.8.B4,, deceased. 
ed at the which however soon stopped. A tor | 
iow deen, vice J. R, Wolfe, M.D., F.B.C.S.E., resigned. 
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—-, J., M.R.C.S.E, has been appointed Medical Officer for the Heck- 
field (istrict of the Hartley Wintney Union. 

Hepusy, C., M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Medical Officer for District 

of Union, Northamptonshire, vice A. E. Woolrych, 
Cc. 

Lay, Mr. B., jun., of 8 South tien has been appointed House-Surgeon to 
the Devon and Exeter F Jospital 

Lory, B., M.R.C.S.E., has been ay pointed Medical Officer for the — 
ton-le-Skerne District of the ington Union, Durham, vice W. J. 


Strother, M.R.C.S.E., deceased. 
MacKewzir, W. -R.C.P.Ed., has been inted Medical Officer for the 
3 of the Wakefield Union, 


Sharlston, Warmifield, and Newland 
Yorkshire, vice W. 8. Wade, L.R.C.P.Ed. 

MacNars, F., M.R.C.S.E, has been appointed Medical Officer for the Os- 
bournby District of the Sleaford Union, Lincolnshire. 

Morris, G. S., M.D., has been ap; <4 Medical Officer to the Guisborough 
Lod of Foresters, vice W. T. Thomson, L.S.A.L., deceased. 

Nason, R. B., M.R.C.8.E., has been appointed Mr dical Officer for the Chilvers 
Coton District of the “Nuneaton nion, Warwickshire. 

Onrzve, C. H., M.R.C.S., has been appointed House-Surgeon to the Northern 
Hospita’, Liverpoo! vice J, Oliphant, M.D., resigned. 

Dr., of The Firs, East Farleigh, has been appointed Medical In- 

spector of Factories for the Maidstone District. 

Pacxarp, J., M.R.C.S.E., has been — Medical Officer for District 
No. 9 of the Biything Union, Suffolk, vice J. L. Newton, M.D., resigned. 

Sauwpsrs. J. W., M.R.C.8.E., has been appointed Medical Officer for District 
No. 40f the "ayisham Union, Norfolk, vice F. P. Smith, M.R.C.S.E., de- 


ceased. 
Rootes, 

Surra, Dr. W. F., has been appointed Physician to the General Infirmary, 
Sheffiel’, vice C. Elam, M.D., resi 

Toex, B. J., MRCS.E, LSA, has been of the 
for the Town and Port of Seaford, Sussex 

Wap, M., L. R.C.S.1, has been ‘Demonstrator in 


Union. 
RCS. has been appointed Medical Officer for the Os- 
District of the North Allerton Union, Yorkshire, vice B. 


.E., resigned. 
has been appointed Resident Medical Officer and Tutor 
at the Y name ‘Hospital, Birmingham, vice J. Wyllie, M.D., resi 
Wriu1ams, J. L., M.B, has been appointed Junior House-Surgeon to the 
Northern Hospital, * Liverpool, vice G, Bradley, M.R.C.S., resigned. 
Woon, Dr. J. H., has been _—. Medical cer for the Bardfield Dis- 
trict of the Dunmow nion, Essex, vice J. J. Sewell, L.R.C.P.Ed., 


Pirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


of 
4th pe re Fawcett-street, Sunderland, the wife of Geo. 
of a daughter. 
~ the 29th tit. at St. Anthony’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 
. Creswell, of a daughter re 
e 7th inst., at Brynfedwan House, Treherbert, the wife of Wm. 
Evans, L.R.C.P., M B.CS., of a son. 
Lvcas.—On the Ist inst., at Huntingdon, the wife of Herbert Lucas, M.R.C.S., 
Moray. On the ath Tarnham-green, the wife of 
OXEY e nst., a D ouse, 
Dovid Anderson Moxey, M.D., MECPL. of a son. 
Patwer.—On the 3rd inst., at Barton-under- Needwood, the wife of Clement 
Palmer, Sureeon, of a ‘daughter 
Porras.—On the 26th ult, at Cullompton, Devon, the wife of Dr. Potter, of 
t 
‘BLLs.—On the 30th ult., at Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, the wife of J. R. 
the ley-terrace, Glasgow, the wife of J. 
ouNG. tl t e 
Young, M.D., of a dang! 


MARRIAGES. 


the 23rd ult., at St. Case, Neweastle- 
on-Tyne, James S. Stuart, M.D. CM, to M second daughter of 
the late Mr. John Fairbairn, of Neweastle-on- 

Church, Co. 
Middleton, John 


the 29th ult., 
Cork, and afterwards at the Bathe M1 Chapel, 
Wallace, Esq., Assistan m 62nd Regiment, to Mary Geral 
eldest daughter of John J. F tsGerald, Esq., of Middleton. 

Wriiiams—Jerreeys.—OUn the 30th ult., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
C. T. Williams, M.D., of Park-street, Grosvenor-square, to Mary Jane, 
daughter of J. G. Jef Esq. 

Woopwarp—Kenpaty.—On the 24th ult., at St. Margaret’s Church, King’s 
Lynn, Edwin Woodward, L.R.C.P.Ed,, M.R.C.8.E., of King’s L; to 
Agues Georgina, eldest daughter iter of T. M. Kendall, F.R.C.S., of 


DEATHS. 


30th ult., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Francis Barker, infant 
son 
the 22nd ult., at Bonn, Dr. W. Bell. 

Reading, A. 


xs.—On the 10th ult., at T. Chalmers, Surgeon, late of 
Farnsfield, Notts, 50. 
GrorcE.—On _ Ist inst., at Surbiton, Edward George, M.D., late of Sand- 


gate, Ken 
the 4th inst., at Huntin; after a M 
Tremevheere, wife of Herbert Lucas, M.R.C.S., aged 21. std 
Tuornton.—Ow the 22nd ult., at Brighton, H. J. L. Thornton, M.R.C.S.E., 
a retired ey ag in the late Hon. E.1.Co.’s Service, 61, 
‘HITS.—On the 29th ult., J, P. White, F.R.C.S.E., of M Liverpool. 


Medical Binary of the 


Monday, Oct. 12. 


Tuesday, Oct. 13. 


Royat Frese Hosrrrat.—Operations, 9 
Royat Lonpon Hosritan, M 
Guy’s 14 
2 PM. 
Nationa. Ontnorapic H tions, 2 P.M, 


Wednesday, Oct. 14. 
Royat Loxpow Hosrrrat, M 
Mippieszx 
Sr. Hosritat.—Operations, 1¢ 
Sr. Taomas’s Hosrrrar.—Operations, 14 p.m. 


Untvarsity Hosrrrar, 2 pM. 

Lowpon HosrrraL.—Operations, 2 p.m. 

Hosprtan, 

thalmic Goitre."—Mr. Bryant: “ Reduction en masse of 


Thursday, Oct. 15. 
Lowpow Hosrrtat, M 
Sr. Hosrrtat.—Operations, | 
West Loypon 2 
Orntaorapic 2 p.m. 
Cunteat Lonpos Hosrrrar. 
Harvey Society or Lowpoy.—S p.m. 

st 


Friday, Oct. 16. 


Royat Lowpon Hosprrat, M Op 10} a.m, 

Royat Faas Hosrrtar. jons, 14 

Crwreat Lowpon Hosprtat.—Operations, 

Wersrery Mepicat anp Society oF P.M. 
Meeting.—The President (Mir. J, R, Lane), “ 

tagious Venereal Disease.” 


Oct. 17. 
Sr. Taomas’s Hosprrat.—Operations, 9} a.m. 
Royat Lonpow Hosritat, M 
Hosrita,.—Operations, 1 
HosrrtaL.—Operations, 2 


Co Correspondents. 


Poor-Law Mzpicat Revrer CanpipaTss For 


A corrEsronpENt suggests that Poor-law medical officers in every consti- 
tuency should interrogate candidates as to their willingness to support 
measures having for their object the better medical relief of the poor, and 
the more adequate remuneration of the Poor-law medical officers. The 
following is the kind of questions which he thinks should be put, We 
quite agree with him as to the reasonableness of asvertaining the opinion 
of candidates on this important subject :-— 

“1. Will you, if retarned to Parliament, endeavour to 
stitution of the Poor-law Board, more especially A 
~~ of gentlemen competent to devise and carry 
‘er uate, and efficient system of medical relief to the sick poor ? 
sad ill you = disposed to take into consideration the case of the Poor- 
law medical officers, upwards of 3000 in number, who are daily and hourly 
performing most responsible duties, and at 80 inadequate as to be 
ive for the time, skill, labour, and supplies of medi- 
cines which they are compelled to furnish ? 

“ Dr. Lyon Playfair says: Meg qo a to a medical officer, 
and to compel him, out of that, to provide medicines ‘or the poor patients, 
is an amazing instance of mal-administration.’ 

“3, Will you support any measure which may be om ook into the House 
of Commons having for its object more extended appliances for the better 
treatment of the sick poor, and giving the moe By officer power not only 
to order, but to insist on the admin of such diet, wine, and other 

comforts as may, in his jud it, be requisite?” 

“4 Will you vote for such ree le e remuneration as will enable every 
same _ will pay him adequately for the supplies and the services 


Barienron aNp THE Awri-Vaccrnation 


A very lively discussion is being carried on in the Brighton newspapers on 
the subject of vaccination, if a discussion can be lively where the sense and 


mistake to spend any more facts over Mr. Gibbs and his followers. 
Mr, A. W. Wallis.—The case shall be published, 
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i i the science are all on one side. Dr. Stephens alleges that he bas vaccinated in| 

i about 2000 persons, and has on only one occasion heard of subsequent as 

bY disease being attributed to the operation. Such a simple statement wil! " 

convince all persons who are to be convinced. We should regard it 388 hin 
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Buriat Socrerizs. 
In his last Annual Report, just issued, Mr. Tidd Pratt, the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, gives some information with regard to the working of 
Burial Societies, which is calculated to deepen the already growing con- 


state of things set forth by Mr. Pratt :— 
“It will therefore appear that these twelve Burial Societies (and 
others) consist of more than one million insurers ; 


Mr. Henry Miller—The case is one which we think may most fairly be laid 
before a lawyer. The statements reflecting upon the qualifications of our 
are libellous. The production of the diplomas is surely 

sufficient evidence of the possession of the titles named. 


Peoresstowan Eriqustts. 
‘To the Editor of Tas Lamont. 

Sra,—It is unpleasant to bring the name of any member of the profession 
into notice in connexion with what is objectionable ; but it is due to oneself 
not to submit quietly to indignities. A most unjustifiable interference, as it 
seemed to me, with my practice led me to send the appended letter. Upwards 
of a fortnight has now elapsed without my having received an answer, and 
evidently neither reparation por security need be looked for, except through 
giving the circumstances of the case publicity. 

atten one of the a . 
begun to end tar evar since for 
turned the Haring been at's good dea of trouble 
with the case, and n man would obtrude himself 
ectually sttending, it was to my no smal! astonish- 
place—had ebild. He made bis 


a second “iat ‘ether iate +3 July early in A 

I was from home,—and took it upon him to direct 

ordered should be withdrawn, and wine alone used, The a 
disagree, I 


substitated 
ternate doses, and did so for some time with at Tea vo bad 
effects. It was, therefore, to my annoyance I found the wine again u 
and was obliged to have recourse a second time ey | to 


man who was attending, twice visited his 
not comment, because it would be 


you 
my senior, I will not express, as I otherwise a have done, in terms which 
should have left you in no doubt what I think, and, I may what 
le member of the fession would think, of Aw uct. But 
will take the liberty of sasing I am not conscious of ever having afforded 
you any reason to sup’ I wished the benefit of y our assistance in treating 
my cases, and of that you will in fature discontinee to favour me 
th it till such time as I ask it, In the meantime I shall expect an apology 
your interference. Truly yours, 
“Hawsy 
I have intimated to Dr. Johnstone my intention of is ae what has 
occurred ; and as he still apparently pon Prone he bas done nothing which he 
may not pase over ean only to the profes- 


Montrose, September 1088. Srezur, M.D. 


A Country Physician —We happen to know that no good! can come from the 
insertion of the letter signed “ A Country Physician ;” the candidate whose 
claims are urged intending to retire, if he has not already done so, in favour 
of one who may be safely relied on to back scientific medicine in Parlia- 
ment. 


or Rary-Warzr ror Domastic 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 

Srr,—Will you or any of your readers kindly give me some information as 
to the preservation of rain-water for domestic purposes. Supposing it to bs 
kept in a tank, would it be better to place this tank above or under ground, 
in h cases the water being protected from the 

I should also feel mach obliged if you would give me your opinion of water 

e above questions have been put to me by a patient, have given 
him ail the that I am acquainted with. 


September 30th, 1963, A Countay Pracritionzs. 


Tas or Horszs. 
Tus is a subject of importance to doctors, and particularly to those 
im the country, where bad smiths are not rare. We have received several 
and we are glad to notice that the remarks we made thereon 


it is to be seen that the holes are cat in such a direction that Vulcan can- 
not drive the nails wrong. Insert a slip of gutta-percha, or, better still, 
vulcanised nose-rubber, between the shoe and hoof, and remember that 
groom and Vulcan are your servants, not you theirs.” 
M.R.C.V 8. writes to us M. 


Hie 
5 


Fit 


3 


SEs 


ya umsy contrivance. Shoeing is a 
evil, and the poor animal will have to put up with the anomaly 
the shoe immovably nailed to the foot, 

venience when well fitted, carefully put on, and the foot has not to be 
pn an the much to be condemned cutting, paring, yy 

to Captain or report, the plan, with a little m 

ten, of peace, when cavalry horses have little 
to do; but it would never answer in war, even if it could be as easily ap- 
plied ‘as the common shoe. There is, however, plenty of er J eee 


which causes little or no 


Mr. Charles Worts.—As there is no new point raised in Mr. Wort's letter, 
and it is too personal, we see no good in its publication. Three grains of 
calomel are given, followed by copious draughts of barley-water. 

A currzn from A Ratepayer of Richmond has been received. He will oblige 
by sending his name and address. 


Tas Sicx 
Hales Owen.—The doctors here bave been frastrated in their endeavours to 
get 4s. per head in the Lodges in place of 2s. 6d. The Birmingham Gazette 
says that Mr. Offman, hearing the report, came over and offered to take all 
the Lodges at the old price. 
A Sufferer—We decline to answer the question. Consult a registered medi- 
cal practitioner. 
or 
To the Editor of Tax Laycet. 

Srrz,—It appears from the return by the Registrar-General of births and 
deaths, that whilst the annual death-rate from diarrhea in London, Bristol, 
and Newcastle, was only 4 per 1000, during the ten weeks ending Saturday, 
castle, Bradford, Li Sheffield, and 

v 
all attention to theee facta in order to obtain information 
the prvaling cach Of thee 


ln Lenten She treatment t of diarrhaa by the mineral acids has become 
math 


= 
viction that early legislation is neceesary, not only to check a too probable have met with a large amount of approval. We cannot afford the space for q 
incentive to crime, but also to protect those persons who now, from igno- inserting all our correspondents’ letters, but must content ourselves with 
rance or carelessness, are the easy prey of others. The following is the giving some of their observations. One who has Ridden with General Forrest, , 
C.S. Army, tells us that to have horse-shoes well made, “we must do for the ‘ 
— —— _ foot made, trimming or not the frog, and paring or improving the crust y 
amount 0 insurances canno' ess an three million pow ! 
ling ; that their gross receipts from the insurers in the last year were as yon, J groom, or the smith may deem necessary, if you have not the J 
£247,935 ; the amount paid for benefits assured, £138,151; the amount of | ©°urage to object to these gentlemen's views, The shoes must be made from , 
expenses for management, £94,763; and that the whole of their funds, in- the pattern, of good iron, and a sufficiency of them kept in stock when 7 
made. No smith can shoe a horse really well unless he can measure with f 
agents, and colestor, oly £15,108, or amount of about three- | his eye to a nicety, and have a material under his hammer which will , 
No prc Hy ~ agen ivi deily, laints fi answer to a single stroke. Three nail-holes only to be put on one side, and ‘ 
unable to o@tain payment of their claims from Burial Societies, and that he . 
is compelled to warn the working classes in the most emphatic manner : 
against investing their money in Societies which a little inquiry would 
show to be untrustworthy. 4 
sole in their integrity, and allows them full pressure on the ground : 
tended by Nature. It is also much lighter than the ordinary shoe. i 
other hand, the letting it into the hoof has its inconvenience and ; 
q 
| 
on. The vlan is by no means a great success in Paris, though it has 
} a: introduced about three years, and has been amply discussed at é 
perial and Central Veterinary Society of France, of which I have the 4 
} honour of being a member. Your correspondent is quite right in objecting 
Nature or protection, ‘ 
a. eruelty, inasmuch as it inflicts great suffering on a nable animal 
ade to travel with its mutilated feet over rouzh roads, which is . 
frequently the cause of serious foot lameness. The common shoe might be fi 
and should be thinner at the heels, the toe being the Ps 
approval. Tie Seven nails suffice for the largest shoe, six to five for i 
ll events while should be kept as far as possible from the heels. I 
which I had | ald be made without nails, to take on and off at will. 7 
hed originally | t without success. The nearest approach was one in- iy 
al 
— Dr. Johnstone did when he went, but 2 the fact of his having ¢ a 
at I wish to draw attention. To have, in the complete ignorance of 7 
ible for me to do so in terms of | ‘ 
moderation. 
The letter I addressed to Dr. Johnstone was as follows :— 
“Sre,—It has just come to my knowledge that you have recently twice 1 
visited a patient of mine, a girl, M‘Queen, at St. Cyras. 1 was in attendance | ¢ 
x 
H 
4 
4 
| pharic acid, ten to fifteen drops; cinnamon water to one ounce. ‘ 
nate cases I add half a drachm to one drachm of tincture of catechu. a 
edient servant Obediently 
september 1908 8, Sissos, BLD. 
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[Ocr. 10, 1868. 


Mepicat Evivence ry Comprwsation Crarms. 
Tee new Regulation of Railways Act (31 and 32 Vict., c. 119) contains a pro- 


To the Editor of Tux Lawozt. 

Siz,—In annotation “ Acorns,” &e., in last week’s Lancer, 
remark “why the name of chesnuts should have been given 3 
Object which the horse abominates as a food, we do not know.” You wil! 

me if I endeavour to answer the question in a few words, 
and, as I satisfactori 

In the first 


ly. 
the nut derives its name fom Ro toa nt not, in this 
ible ce of 
horse-chesnut from the 
growth 


stem, that I gathered this morning on going my 
October Sth, 1868 Wa. Prowss. 


should advise im the first instance that {steps be taken to 
exact nature of the malformation, and the possibility of re- 
by operation. Cases of a similar kind are by no means rare. 


possession of an American degree does not justify a practi- 
in filling up a death certificate. The degree is of no use for that 


Caroma: 


i 


to the members of the Apothecaries’ Society. 
Quidam.—Any of the London microscope makers will supply the instrument 
at the price. 
Mr. J. M. Gye may forward a short report. 


Lodge the power of objecting to 
on other than medical grounds? My motive for asking this ques- 
tion is to ascertain how I ought to deal with a Society which has p 


in common 
most of medical 


farmers as sick members, against which I 
this is not all; for the announcement of their determination 


Taz Sawatonrem or Soura Aratca. 
Ws think it very probable that the climate of Malmesbury wil! prove a bene. 
ficial one to consumptive patients; but we cannot say that avy strong case 
is made out for the Sanatorium in the preliminary prospectus sent us, 
either as a safe financial investment, or as a probable addition to our avail. 
able means of helping consumptive patients. The prospectus is weak, 


notoriety 
ited with us (the 


persons acquain editor of are aware of 

the loss of speech which we sustained in early life by the d of our 
er caused by scrofula. This almost totally walified us for any 
ness, calling us beyond the circle of our immediate friends and asso- 
ciates. A stranger could rarely understand a word we t say. Be- 
lieving that a kind Providence poin the 


being misappre- 
hended or misunderstood in any werd or sentence we may utter. It bas 


wen a very great relief to us,so much so that our past life seems to 
Sone been on cube blank. We bless God for additional exhi- 
hope oar friends will unite with us in praising 
name !” 


Dr. Harding, Whittlesea; Mr. Hunt; Mr. Johnstone; Mr. W. Allingham; 
Mr. Wilson, Manchester; Dr. M‘Rae, Fettercairn ; Dr. Edgeworth, Munich ; 
Dr. Boyes; Mr. Gye; Mr. Danford; Mr. Swete, Danmarkly; Mr. Brown; 
Mr. Blasson, Edgeware; Dr. Miles, Gillingham; Dr. Prowse, Amersham ; 
Dr. Sumpter; Mr. Smith, Albany, N.Y.; Mr. Gabriel; Rev. Mr. Hayman, 
Cheltenham; Dr. Owens, East Fairleigh; Dr. Bree; Dr. Mason, 
Mr. Palmer, Barton; Mr. J. 8. Clarke; Dr. Curran, Spalding; Dr. 
Aberdeen; Dr. Sedgwick; Mr. H. C, Smith; Mr. Beynon; 


a 


Tyne; Dr. Kida; Dr. Spooner; Mr. Feigan; Dr. Maclean, Netley; Mr. Gay; 
Mr. Platt; Mr. Ley, South Molton ; Mr. Wallis, Brentwood; Dr. Williams, 
Liverpool; Mr. Wiliis, Horrabridge; Mr. Edger; Dr. Davidson, Aberdeen ; 


Mr. Moon; Dr. Nyhan, Drimohague; Mr. Hyde; Mr, Creswell; Mr. Parr; 
Dr. Littleton, Plymouth; Mr. Seymour; Mr. Hickman; Mr. Orton, Long- 
field; Mr. Meadley; Mr. Dowse; Mr. R. Crofton, Wareham ; Mr. Sergeant; 


A Sufferer: M.D.; A. H.; The Registrar of the University of London; 
H. M.; The Military Secretary of the India Office; C. B. R.; T. D. E.; 
Philip; M. 8.; An Old Pupil; A Subseriber to the Medical College; E. B.; 
A Certifying Surgeon ; Enquirer; W. C. D.; A Ratepayer; R.S. P. T.; &c. 
Tur Midland Counties Herald, the Vale of Evesham News, the Birmingham 


Devonport Recorder, the Bucks Herald, the Indian Atlas, the North 


British Daily Mail, the Cosmopolitan, and the Morningside Mirror have 
been received. 


al 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. vision (clause 26) in regard to medical evidence in cases of compensation 
a elaims arising out of accidents, to the effect that the judge or arbitrator | 
a before whom proceedings dor toe then tho | 
a being a witness on either may make order respect to 
aq the cost of such examination as he may think fit.” A Tasers Bees. 
4 Mr. W. H. Stone.—Thanks. Tux following editorial notice, which we extract from the Bainbridge Argus, 
published at Bainbridge, Georgia, August 22nd, 1368, is a curious example 
B Dr, M‘Murtry.—Will our correspondent be good enough to inform us| of the familiar terms upon which American editors live with their readers, 
and may be commended to the advertising dentists of this country as 
“Yo exceeding even their eff 
q 
( agency of art and science, we visited New York on the 10th of June, 
i). remained in the hands of Dr. Norman W. Kingsley, a celebrated dentist, 
“ instance, the tree fr until the 18th ult., this being the date of our sailing from that port. 
the horse for it. 1 We thank God that we to our friends that 
ae an artificial palate, pat in our mouth . Kingsley, our speech 
I bears marks of resemblance to the hoof of the horse, with the shoe and the been entirely restored, and we are now, for the first time during the last 
i impressions of the nails. Every leaf that fatis from the tree leaves a similar twenty-eight years, qualified to converse freely with anyone, without the 
mark upon the stem, so that there is no difficulty in finding it—a pleasing 
aatural object. 
round, y 
Amersham, 
M.D—We We do not think the letter of Forceps would have any weight unless the 
ascertain author’s name were attached to it. 
ying —— - - .—At Spottiswoode’s, Queen’s printers Hansard’s, Great 
A special consultation is evidently necessary. If the defect cannot be re- 
tained. a Wr postpone comment upon the retention of pauper lunatics in the Stafford- 
; . shire Asylum, complained of by the guardians, till Dr. Bower's version of 
| | 
r purpose, or for any other certificate required of registered practitioners in | T## Editor will feel greatly obliged to readers throughout the kingdom who 
Britain. It cannot be registered. The title may be used, as any other foreign | forward local journals containing medical or sanitary news, if they will in- 
{ title may. The use of it is in a great degree a question of taste,turning | ‘icate the passages to which they wish to direct attention. 
chiefly upon the way in which the degree was obtained, and the character | Cowwvsicatiows, Larruns, &c., have been received from—Prof. Humphry, 
of the schoo! or university which conferred it—points upon which we are Cambriége ; Sir Dominic Corrigan, Dublin; Dr. Leared; Dr. Letheby; 
7 not informed by our correspondent. Dr. Forbes Winslow; Mr. Soelberg Wells; Dr. Mapother. Dublin ; Mr. Hill; 
ie Dr. Branson's case of “ Acute Rheumatism, fullowed by Chores,” shall appear | Mr. Stone; Mr. Thomson; Mr. Bushell, Peking; Dr. Skinner, Liverpool ; 
ia our next impression. 
7 
4 i } Dr, Bree has sent us the following letter -— 
it “ Dzaz S12,—I was much interested in reading the letter of Mr. Hen: 
Laver, which you commanicated to last week’s Lancart, on the qountenens of 
a diarrhea by calomel ; the more so, as I have for the last five years adopted 
q this treatment in all such cases with uniform success. 1 have long been of 
opinion that the liver ceases to throw off its bile directly the Aron heaptes 
rain w " 
4 absent, where diarrhea is continually wuadioe Wesoeniinpanieden,ce Dr. Evans, Brynfedwan; Mr. Poole; Mr. Adams, Maidstone; 
i. frequently concomitants, quickly cease, and the evacuations soon assume a | Manchester; Dr. De Forrest Douglass, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Dudley; Mr. R. Jones; Dr. Hinton; Mr. Moore, Hornsea; 
i pleased serempeiaate Laver treatmen' Mr. Edwards, Cardiff; Mr. Henry, Cleobary; Mr. Roberts; Mr 
the profeccion it sill be generally are realised by | Limerick Junction; far. Norton, Mr. Cane; Mr. Lloyd; Mr. Whitehouse ; 
H “am, den ir, ery fthflly yours, Mr. Giles; Mr. Harrison, Dowlais; Mr. Hall, Leeds; Mr. Tuck, Seaford; 
“C. B. Hoxiey, M.B.CS8.L., Dr. Gass; Mr. Neville; Mr. Temple; Mr. Lee; Dr. Howard; Mr. Nichols; 
by Dr. Bree. “ Admiralty Surgeon and Agent. Mr. W. J. Marsh, Littlemore; Dr. Quick, Penzance; Dr. Johnson, Laxton ; 
| interfere with the right of the general practitioner to dispense medicines — : 
for his own patients. The widow of a deceased chemist and druggist, if she 
/ has carried on the business of her husband before the passing of the Act, ° 
can register. The term “legally qualified apothecary” refers, we presume, | 1 woodward, King’s Lynn; Mr. Levick; Dr. Moxey; Mr. H. Lacas, 
Huntingdon ; Mr. Bruce; Dr. Nicholls, Chelmsford; Mr. Sorby; Mr. Wadd ; 
| Mr. Fothergill; Dr. Meadows; Mr. Aspinall ; Mr. Kilburn, West Auckland; 
Dr. Knapp, Sackville, Canada; Mr. Warren; Mr. Haviland; Dr. Marker; 
. To the Editor of Tux Lancet. Mr. Dunean; Dr. Norcorn, Wilmington, N.C.; Dr. W. R. Van Burch, 
— Will any of your readers kindly inform me whether a medical o | New York; Mr. Hunter; Forceps ; The Pharmaceutical Society; 8. W. S.; 
tl 
with 
have been informed that they are willing to pay me what I ask—viz., 4s. per | 
4 member, but only on condition that I will not object to the admission of 
— : was accom- the Brighton Gazette, the Guernsey Star, the Surrey Times, the Li 
by an intimation that another medical man, residi in a town more . " : 
ony restrictions, Daily Post, the Japan Times, the Evesham Journal, the Newark Advertiser, 
and open © surgery in the village where the Lodge is held. the 
ours 
October, 1608. | 


